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N ACTIVE, ENERGETIC FRIEND, WITH 
executive and business ability, accustomed 
to institutions, wishes position as superinten- 

dent, matron, or housekeeper. Best of references 
from well-known Philadelphia Friends. Address 
O., this Office. 


FEW FRIENDS CAN BE ACCOMMODATED 
with board during Yearly Meeting week. 
E. L. WALTON, 1612 Arch street, Philad’a. 


ADY STENOGRAPHER DESIRES POSITION. 
Address A. W. P., Friends’ Book Association, 
Fifteenth and Race Sts. 

OUNG LADY, GRADUATE OF FRIENDS’ 

school and Business College, desires position 

on as teacher or bookkeeper. Address N., this 
ce. 


ANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ 
family. in Woodstown, N. J. For particu- 
lars, address B., Box 67, Woodstown, N. J. 


F% SALE (NOT RENT) SEVEN-ACRE FRUIT 











and vegetable gardens, on railroad, near coun- 

try seat, not far from Philadelphia. New 
buildings, good water, excellent market only halfa 
mile away. Address WILLIAM C. RYAN, Room 26, 
Philadelphia Post-Office Building. 


OOD INVESTMENTS SECURED ON FIRST 
Mortgages in Delaware County, Pa., one of 
the best districts adjacent to Philadelphia. 
CHARLES PALMER, Attorney-at-Law, 

No. 11 East Fifth St., Chester, Pa. 


UMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—PLEASANT 
rooms, high and healthy location, good water, 
a fine view of Schuylkill Valley from piazzas. 
Two squares from street railway connecting with all 
the mountain roads. Address 
MARTHA P. KALER, Reading, Pa. 








ANTED.—A FEW LADY BOARDERS IN 
the country, by a Friends’ family. Address 
K., Edgewood, Bucks county, Pa. 


LFRED L. SELLERS, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 


se. families. Office, 603 N. street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN [ILLINERY. 


786 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


John Faber Miller, “\,svarsws Pe 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 





L. & R. L. TYSON, 


242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 

Staple Trimmings, Hosiery, Muslins, Linings, 
See and Embroidery Silks, Zephyrs, Wool Wad- 
ding, Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made to 
order. Plain Sewing and Quilting done. 





Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


{ B. DorsgEy & Sons. 

Formerly of} Frymier & EDWARDS. 

The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


. .32| CHINA and GLASSWARE. 


No. 1009 Market Street. 


All es of goods always at lowest market prices. 
AS ECIALTY — Decorated China and Silverware 


REC n ures a6 o 6.85 . . 303, 304 ' loaned to Parties, Weddings, ete. 








Young Friends’ Association. 

The Building No. 140 North 15th street, will be 
open, as last year, for the accommodation of Friends, 
who are desired to avail of it as they can. 

The Dintne Rooms adjoining will serve ONLY 
REGULAR MEALS, between the hours of 12 m. and 3 
p.m.,and 5 and 7 p.m. Lunches may be had at 
other times. Meals, 25 cents, 


Friends’ Associations Meeting. 
A meeting under the care of a joint committee 
of the various Friends’ Associations will be held in 
Race Street meeting-house, Second-day evening, 
Fifth month 14, at 8 p. m. 
The pregeeme has been arranged as follows : 
1. What has been accomplished by our Asso- 
ciations ? 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
of Philadelphia Association. 
2. The Practical Effects of Quakerism. 
JANE P. RUSHMORE, 
of London Grove Association, and 
CHARLES M. STABLER, 
of Geo: School Association 
Friends are invited to participate in the discus- 
sions which it is desired shall follow these papers. 
All interested persons are cordially invi to be 


present. 
JUST ISSUED. 


‘‘Salvation by Christ.” 
By JOB SCOTT. 


In Paper Binding, 20 cents, including postage. 
In Cloth a ™ 7 ” 


Friends’ Book Association, I5th and Race Sts. 





Notice. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Friends desiring to attend the appreaching 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 

are informed that arrangements have been made 
with the railroad companies so that Friends near 
the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets 
to Philadelphia and return at the rate of two cents 
per mile traveled. 

By applying personally or by letter to JOHN 
COMLY, at the store of 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


southwest corner Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, gratuitous orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained on the Pennsylvania’ Rail- 
road Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division, 
Philadelphia and Erie Division, United Railroads 
of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Railway, 
and the Alexandria and Fredricksburg Railway - 
also on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad and 
its leased lines ; the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; 
the Cornwall Railroad ; on the Philadelphia, New” 
town and New York Railroad, and North East 
Pennsylvania Railroad, extended *o New Hope. 

Sales of tickets from the 9th__. the 19th of Fifth 
month, inclusive, with limit: of expiration Fifth 
month 26, 1894. 

*,* These orders are not valid if presented at New 
York, Jersey City, or Brooklyn, or from any point 
located on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
system outside of the State of Pennsylvania or at 
any point where the excursion rate is less than 
twenty-five cents. 

*,* When orders are to be forwarded by mail, a 


| two-cent stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. 
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Quaker Poems 


A Collection of Verse relating to the Society of | 


Friends, gathered from all sources, and 


edited with Introduction and Notes, by | 


Chas. Francis Jenkins. 

About Sixty Poems on a great variety of sub- 
jects, from about fifty authors, illustrative of the 
principles of the Society—its history, personelle, 
associations, customs, etc. Permission has been 
obtained from the publishers to use selections 
from Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Holmes, Long- 
fellow ; while English poets are represented by 


Chas. Lamb, William Wordsworth, Robert | 


Southey, William Howitt, Bernard Barton, and 
others. 

FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, made ex- 
pressly for this book, some of which are original 
drawings, others are from paintings, photographs, 
and prints selected from the largest and best 
collections. Portrait of George Fox, from the 


painting by Sir Peter Lely ; also portraits of Wm. | 


Penn, Whittier, John Bright, Jos. John Gurney, 
and of other well-known Friends to whom poems 
refer. Also, pictures of many places of histori- 
cal interest referred to in the text. 


Brief Extracts from Extended Notices: 


From the London Friend. 

**No pains have been spared in getting up this 
volume, and in these days of po hasty produc- 
tions, it is a relief to turn to unhurried work of this 
kind, where the general get up is in harmony with 
the peaceful scenes depicted in poem and picture.” 


From the British Friend. 


“Certain it is that this book, with its quaint illus- 
trations, its subdued tint of color, its beautiful print 


de ven usa measure of that quiet con- 


tentment, that rest of —_ which we have found | 
ng to, one of those peaceful | 
broods, and | 


At Swarthmore, 08 THE HILL. | 


in looking at, and listen 
souls in whose face the dove visibl 
whose s h rather interprets than 
ence of the meeting before God.” 


From the Sunday School Times. 

“In this beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound volume, Mr. Jenkins presents to us the win- 
some and poetical aspects of Quakerism.” 

From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

** This attractive volume may well be commended 


reaks the sil- 


alike to Friends themselves, to all who have heredi- | 
tary interest in them. and to those who love = | 
tis | 
pleasant to find that the Friends of our own day can | 


t and affection for their | Y&#*- 


poetry and well executed illustrations... . . 


thus pey tribute of res 

historic characters and places, and 

outside an pa to see what 
t were, and how much their influence has done 
make us better” 


From J. B. Braithwaite. 


ve the world 


i 
“It seems to me a well chosen and judicious selec- 


tion, and Iam gratified by discovering several fav- 
orites from Whittier, Bernard Barton, Amelia Opie.” 
—(Extracts from a long letter.) 


From Bvelye Noble Armitage in the 
ndon Friend. 
(Extracts from a long letter.) 

“We must regard it rather as a history in verse 
than asa collection of the best work of, or about, 
Friends. We gain a series of sketches and human 
documents depicting almost every phase of Quaker 
life, ways, and thought, which, interpreted as they 
are by a profusion of quaint and charming illustra- 
tions, will prove of deep and permanent value to 
every student of Quakerism and its influence on the 
world outside its own borders.” 


From the Friends’ Review. 

“ A successful attempt to bring together the best 
of the poews on the principles, localities, and per- 
sonelle of the Society of Friends, written by 
Friends and others. e editor's Introduction is 
interesting and valuable, as the facts there given 
are not generally known. Much credit is due the 
publishers for having produced a book in every re- 
spect worthy the subject. The illustrations deserve 
especial notice.” 

Nearly 300 pages, la: 12mo., well printed 
en | paper, Sonily bound in cloth, gold 
lettering and design, $200. Will be sent, 
pecieadll. on receipt of price. 


SAMPLE PAGES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 
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we OOAP 


The Chalfonte, | 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. | 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 
The Melos 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Within two minutes’ walk of the beach. 


Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE., 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


The Revere, 





Open al! the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


he Pennhurst, = Stgijut. 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, WN. J. 


a Cedarcroft. 


Having taken a large house in Hatboro’, on the 
Reading Railroad, 15 miles from Philadelphia, I can 
accommodate 

SUMMER BOARDERS 


elT FLOATS» 
we 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN’TI. 





and r, and its perfection in all the niceties of | 
tall, has 


uakers of the | 


| ocean; near hot and cold sea water baths. 


BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS | 





VICTOR 


BICYCLES ARE 


BEST $125.° 


Catalog for the asking at 


with comforts of good home, plenty of shade, | 

water everything in season. One mile from Hor- 
sham Meeting; terms reasonable. Address 

ELIZABETH F. NEWPORT, 

Hatboro’, Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania. | 


BOARDING during the Sp and Summer | 
months. Address A. B. MARSHALL, 
P. O. Box, 101, Swarthmore, Pa. | 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 835 ARGH ST. 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On the South Mountains. A quiet, select resort, | OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY 


within =! access of Philadelphia. Open all the | 
For Illustrated Pamphlet, address 


James H. Preston. | 


- } 
The Arbor-ton, Lock Box, 727. | 
8 SEA VIEW ANENUE, 

OCEAN GROVE, - NFW JERSEY. 
Kept by Friends. Situated one-half block = the 
‘or par- | 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
Mastopthe times. DICTIONARY 


Abreast of the Times. 
A Grand Educator. 
Successor of the 
“*Unabridged.’’ 


Everybody 
should own this 
Dictionary. It an- 
swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and 


meaning of words. 


A Library in 

Itself. It also 

gives the often de- 

sired information 

concerning eminent persons ; facts concern- 

ing the countries, cities, towns, and nat- 

ural features of the globe; particulars con- 

cerning noted fictitious persons and perons : 

translation of foreign quotations. It is in- 

valuable in the home, office, study, and 
schoolroom. 


The One Great Standard Authority. 
Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme 

Court, writes: “ The Internatio Di is 

the perfection of dictionaries. I 

all as the one great standard authority. 


Sold by All Booksellers. @ 


om 
snc an (ERD 


iaphie its of ancient DICTIONARY 
editions. 
(Pr Send for free prospectus. 


ticulars address HANNAH BORTON, 


Ocean Grove, New Jersey. | 





Best Grades. 
90 cts. and $1.00. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street, Philad’a. 





Oxford Tie Season Now. 


The newest shapes are here in BLACK 

and RUSSET as well'as the good old 

COMFORTS. Prices start at $1.75. 
Summer Weight Boots 


in all variety of Styles and Prices. N© 
better goods or lower prices anywhere . 


47 N. Thirteenth St. (below Arch. 
1013 Spring Garden St. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XIX. 


Early piety is acceptable to God. Be sure, with all 
your getting learning, neglect not diligently to look for that 
fear which keeps the heart clean. 

ABRAHAM SHACKLETON. 


Abraham Shackleton was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1696. 
Not sufficiently robust in health to gain his livelihood by bodily labor, 
he cultivated his natural taste for literature. Beginning the study of 
Latin at the age of twenty, he speedily became a good classical scholar, 
and even wrote pure and elegant Latin. His acquirements and sterl- 
ing character as a Friend, induced some families of Friends in Ireland 
to invite him there to instruct their children. In 1726 he established 
a boarding-school at Ballitore, Ireland, which became quite famous 
through his extraordinary ability and fatherly care. By means of this 
school the principles of Quakers were better understood and illiberal 
prejudices against them removed. His death occurred in 1771. 

He was not a public minister, but a most valued Elder among 
Friends, and his conversation and deportment were so tempered with 
good that he was said to be ‘‘a preacher of righteousness wherever he 
came.”’ The famous Irish orator and statesman, Edmund Burke, who 


was his pupil at Ballitore, wrote of him,‘ he was a man of singular | 


piety, rectitude, and virtue, and had a native elegance of manners 
which nothing but genuine good nature and unaffected simplicity of 
heart can give, and which they will give infallibly, be the exterior forms 
what they may.” 


CHEERFUL TRUST. 
Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 


Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Its tumult and its strife ; 


Because I lift my head above the mist 

Where the sun shines and the broad breezes blow, 
By every ray and every raindrop kissed 

That God’s love doth bestow,— 


Think you [ find no bitterness at all ? 
No burden to be borne, like Christian’s pack ? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back ? 


And in each one of these rebellious tears 
Kept bravely back, He makes a rainbow shine. 
Grateful, I take his slightest gift: no fears 
Nor any doubts are mine. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 

_Paper read by Emma Speakman Webster, at the meeting of Young 

Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, Fourth month 9, 1894. 
Tue biography of William Allen has been written in a 
most charming manner by Irene M. Ashby, and was pub- 
lished in London, in 1893. In the Introductory Chapter 
the author says: ‘‘ He was not one of those prophetic 
Spirits which from time to time startle mankind, he was 
only a brave, true man, beneath whose ordinary exterior 
glowed the fire of quenchless love, and who amid the 
pressure of work and whirl of thought, held his balance 
true, his heart sound, and his faith unshaken.’’ 

_He was born in Spitalfields, in 1770. His parents 
being of the middle class of English society, he was 
brought up in a most simple, Quaker home, his education 
by no means liberal, but being of an inquiring, energetic 
nature, he gained much knowledge by means of his own 


| 
| 
1 
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exertion. He displayed great taste for scientific pursuits, 
but owing to his father’s desire, he entered the silk manu- 
facturing business, and had not the opportunity of pur- 
suing the bent of his mind, until in 1792, when Joseph 
Gurney Bevan offered to take him into his chemical es- 
tablishment. To learn chemistry was of itself no light 
task for him, owing to his very limited general education, 
but his thirst for knowledge overcame many difficulties, 
and enabled him over and above his ordinary work to 
learn shorthand, and to commence attending lectures in 
1793. Asan evidence of his diligent application, he was 
elected a member of the Chemical Society of Guy’s Hos- 
pital, and the following year of the Physical Society, and 
in the same year entered on a regular medical course at 
St. Thomas’s, and soon began delivering lectures. In 
1795 he became proprietor of the Plough Court estab- 
lishment which he had entered only three years before. 
In 1796 he married Mary Hamilton, who lived but one 
year after their marriage. 

One claim above every other impressed itself upon 
him,—‘‘ the cause of universal righteousness.’’ His 
thirst for knowledge, his personal advancement, all else, 
were subservient to this claim. On this account he never 
became a leader in the scientific world, but spent his life 
for the service of mankind rather than in the interests of 
science. 

At an early age he became much exercised in regard 
to Slavery, feeling that it was contrary to right and 
justice ; and as a proof of his practical interest he deter- 
mined to reap no advantage from it and resolved to give 
up the use of sugar, which, at that time, was almost en- 
tirely cultivated in Jamaica by slave labor, and this re- 
solve he kept for forty-three years, until the day of eman- 
cipation in 1834. He identified himself with the cause 
of the Africans, and his house became a meeting place 
for all the principal abolitionists: Wilberforce, Henry 
Brougham, Thomas Clarkson, and other’ kindred 
spirits ; with them he was an indefatigable laborer against 
the slave trade, and through him especially was the door 
of England opened to trade with Sierra Leone, and he 
obtained a bill by which that colony was placed on the 
same footing as other British colonies with respect to 
duties. 

In 1799 he helped to form the British Mineralogical 
Society, and having commenced the study of botany in 
1801, he was elected Fellow of the Linnean Society in 
the following year. During this time he was perfecting 
himself in medicine and devoting a part of each day to 
the study of Latin, French, and German. He became 
a popular lecturer and at the request of the managers his 
friend, Humphrey Davy, wrote, asking him to deliver a 
course of lectures on Natural Philosophy at the Royal In- 
stitution. After some hesitation he consented to do so, 
and between January and June, 1804, he gave 108 lec- 
tures, 26 being at the Royal Institution, and the rest at 
Guy’s Hospital. This was about the average amount of 
work he did for many years, apart from his business and 
outside interests. He took a prominent part in the in- 
troduction of vaccination, being one of the professional 
committee for that purpose. 

Having been brought up in the heart of one of the 
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the laboring people, and was not ignorant of the poverty 
and crime among them. He was the first to attempt any- 
thing definite for their benefit by attending to the most 
primitive want, that of hunger. He and another friend 
started a kitchen for supplying meat soup for a penny a 
quart. Not only was he interested in the bodily needs of 
the poor, but in their intellectual needs as well. He took an 
active part in several public institutions, but more especially 
in those for the education of the poorest of the people. 
If Joseph Lancaster initiated the ‘‘ British System ’’ of 
education, it was William Allen who was the chief agent 
in fostering it, and he bore the greater part of the burden 
for many years. In 1817 he collected material for ‘‘A 
Manual of the British System of Education,’’ which did 
much toward the spread of the system. 

In the summer of 1812 he was compelled to take some 
rest at Hastings, and while there wrote in his diary: 
‘« The following great objects are enough for one man, and 
I must resist all attempt to engage in more, viz.: the 
overseership of Grace Church Monthly Meeting, Lancas- 
ter’s school concerns, Spitalfields School, Philanthrop- 
ist’s Lectures, General Association for the Poor, Bible 
Society.’’ Nevertheless it was in this same year that he 
first definitely took up the labor problem. 


For years William Allen had known the Duke of Kent, | 


the father of Queen Victoria, in a public capacity. The 
Duke had had ample opportunity of observing William 
Allen’s character, both as a friend and business man, and 
in 1813 he did him the honor of placing his own affairs 
before him and asking his advice. He had been very un- 
fortunate and became involved in debt, but was not pre- 
vented by false pride from inviting the help and counsel 
of the Quaker chemist. The latter advised the Duke to 


place his income in the hands of trustees. He consented 
to this on condition that William Allen should be one of 


the trustees. The following extracts are from a letter 
written to the Duke in 1817: ‘‘ Esteemed Friend. I 
trust thou knowest my disposition too well to attribute 
the plainness of this address to any other cause than an 
adherence to my religious principles, and will not suspect 
me of assuming too great familiarity in consequence of 
the kind notice with which I have hitherto been favored.”’ 
After speaking of the Duke’s affairs and of his desire for 
a speedy arrangement, so that he might return to Eng- 
land, he ends: ‘‘ I must now repeat the earnest hope that 


nothing which I have said may give offense to the Duke | 


of Kent, and I am sure it would not if he knew my heart, 
and with what sincerity and attachment I subscribe my- 
self his faithful and respectful triend William Allen.’’ 


forgotten the kindness done her father, and has taken 
every opportunity of showing her respect and affection 
for the Society of Friends. 

In 1814, the king of Prussia and the Emperor of Russia 
came over to London, on the abdication of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Friends thought it a good opportunity for 
advancing the cause of peace, and since William Allen 
was clerk of the Meeting for Sufferings, the duty of 
drawing up and presenting addresses devolved on him. 
He and Stephen Grellet obtained an interview with the 


king of Prussia, and although the latter received them | isstill used in the schools of the British and Foreign 


kindly, he would not hear much on behalf of Friends in | 
his country, but thought war was necessary to procure | 


peace. William Allen then presented a copy of the ad- 
dress to the Russian Ambassador, not being able to see 
the Emperor that day. However, calling at his hotel 
next morning, to his surprise and almost dismay he was told 
_the Emperor wished to attend Friends’ meeting. As it was 





| difficulties stood in the way. 
| Czar was, however, evident ; ten presses were constantly 


| at work printing Bibles in Greek, Armenian, Persian, and 
At the time of the Duke’s death William Allen was one of | 


the executors of his estate, and Queen Victoria has never | 
| infidel works. 


| ful lessons. 


| of the first edition. 
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et 
great working centres of London, he knew the needs of | 


already past eleven o’clock they decided to go to the 
nearest, which was Westminster. It must have seemed a 
strange sight to see the well-known figure of William 
Allen entering meeting so late, with a gentlemen in f!] 
regimentals, the Russian ambassador, followed by Alex. 
ander in private dress, and his sister, the Duchess of 
Oldenburg. The simple reverence admitted no stir, even 
for the arrival of the Czar of all the Russias. The meet- 
ing was an exceedingly satisfactory one, and as the Em- 
peror and his party passed out they shook hands warmly 
with Friends on either side. It was not curiosity that 
impelled Alexander to go to Friends’ meeting. He had 
learned to look on form as only valuable as an expression 
of spiritual religion. Next day the Friends presented 
their addresses to the Czar. He listened with attention 
and interest as William Allen spoke earnestly on behalf of 
the common people in his country, and pleaded with him 
to encourage the education of even the very lowest. As 
they left, the Emperor gave a hearty invitation for any 
Friends visiting St. Petersburg to go direct to him with- 
out any special introduction. ‘‘I part from you,’’ he 
said, taking their hands, ‘‘ as friends and brethren.”’ 

Later, William Allen became, if possible, more inter- 
ested in what may be called God’s political economy, 
and published a pamphlet which he called ‘ Colonies 
at Home, setting forth principles upon which the foor laws 
might be improved.’’ He afterward demonstrated his 
theory. John Smith purchased Gravely Farm and built 
thereon sixteen cottages and three school-rooms—in 
which latter the cottage children could be instructed on 
the Lancasterian system. The boys were taught farming, 
carpentering, printing, and other trades, and the girls all 
kinds of house and needlework. A small house was built 
on the estate for William Allen’s own use, and he gave it 
much of his personal supervision. He reports the ex- 
periment as asuccess. 

In 1818, Stephen Grellet having a concern to visit 
Scandinavia and Russia, he persuaded William Allen to 
accompany him. Enduring many hardships on the route, 
they passed through Norway and Sweden, and thence by a 
long, weary journey through Russia. On reaching the 
capital they found the Emperor, absent but were cordially 


| received by the Empress, her daughter, and others at 


court. They were received with great joy by Daniel 
Wheeler, a Quaker, who was devoting his life to Russia. 
They found that although the Emperor himself wished to 
promote education, there was much opposition and many 
‘*The influence of the 


other languages. They were surprised to find most of the 
the reading lessons in the school books were from French 
The little band of Friends met in con- 
clave to discuss the best way to do away with these harm- 
They concluded to substitute another set 
and began to compile a Scripture manual similar to those 
in use at Borough Road. By working night and day they 
had prepared one of their manuals in Russian by the time 
the Emperor returned to St. Petersburg, and he was so 
pleased with the work that he gave £1,400 for the cost 
This same little work, produced in 
two weeks, has been translated into several langiages, and 


Society.’’ 

William Allen was delighted to find that the Emperor 
had established a school entirely on the Lancasterian 
system. He and his friend Grellet remained in St. Pet- 
ersburg from November until March, and while there the 
former was elected honorary member of the Imperial 
Academy of Science. The Emperor had never seen 2 
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Bible until 1812, but when he obtained a copy he de- 
voured it. They had several exceedingly satisfactory in- 
terviews with him. William Allen describes their leave- 
taking as follows : 

‘¢ The Emperor said that he wished us to sit a little in 
silence as before, for the great Master had promised to be 
with the two orthree. This was a solemn moment; the 
evidence of the Divine overshadowing was clear, strong, 
and undisputable, and the Emperor, I felt sure, felt it to 
be so. Stephen Grellet spake a few words and Alexander 
was greatly moved. I believed it right for me to offer up 
a supplication, but so awful did it appear to me that I had 
great difficulty in giving way ; at last, however, I rose and 
knelt down. The Emperor came to the sofa and knelt down 
by me, and now new strength was given me beyond what 
I had ever felt before.’’ After rising, Alexander, with 
tears in his eyes, took solemn leave of both and hastily 
left the room. From St. Petersburg they traveled through 
other parts of Russia, then visited the Crimea, Constanti- 
nople, and the Greek islands; visited the Cyclades, 
Athens, etc., and then journeyed over the continent back 
by Geneva, and arrived at Dover in February, 1820. 

After William Allen returned from the continent his 
old round of work was continued, interrupted, however, 
by another visit to the continent for the purpose of at- 
tending the Congress at Verona, where were to be discussed 
the international laws with regard to traffic, especially 
the law by which slave traders were to be treated as 
pirates. He could only get into Verona as ‘‘ courier to 
the Duke of Wellington,’’ and strange as it may seem, 
a Quaker courier entered Verona, October 17, 1827. 

At that great Congress, at which Great Britain, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia were represented, the humble 
Friend was no inconsiderable power. He was able to put 
one of the finishing touches to the abolition of the slave 
trade by interesting the assembled potentates individually ; 
he obtained many immunities and privileges for dissenters 
in Norway, Sweden, Russia, Prussia, and Savoy, and by 
engaging the sympathy of the rulers he lent an impetus 
to true education throughout Europe. 

We can judge something of the estimation in which 
this ‘‘ ambassador of humanity’’ was held by those in 
high authority if we quote a remark made by the Czar of 
Russia when last they met: ‘‘ I not only respect you, but 
I love you from the bottom of my heart,’’ and when the 
Duke of Wellington said, ‘‘Allen, anything you say must 
bear great weight with me,’’ he only expressed the gen- 
eral feeling of those with whom he came in contact. As 
long as he lived he continued to take a deep interest in 
public affairs. His long, faithful journey through life 
ended December 30, 1842. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TRUE OBEDIENCE. 
‘‘ THe Father hath not left me alone, because I do al- 
ways those things that please Him.’’ In this declaration 
of Jesus, we have the true secret of Divine revelation, or 
communion with the Father. His will is only made clear 
to us, as we renounce our own wills, and live in strict 
obedience to the little we already have. We see this law 


of growth illustrated in everything about us. The corn | 


would never produce the full golden ear, nor the broad 


harvest fields their rich abundant crops of grain, if the | 


seed did not obey its very first laws, and send forth its 


little sprouts down underneath the ground, in the silence | 


and the darkness, nor if the small blade above the ground 
did not push upward vigorously, intent upon nothing but 
its own laws of growth and fruition. So, whenever any 
of us are truly ‘‘ hungering and thirsting after righteous- 








? 


ness,’’ and long to become true disciples of the blessed 
Master, we must follow his example, and ‘‘do always 
those things that please the Father.’’ It is the motive or 
end we have in view which decides the character that each 
one of us is forming, and if our paramount object be, as 
it was with Jesus, ‘‘ a/ways to please the Father,’’ then in 
true singleness of mind and heart, we will use the plea- 
sures, cares, and duties of this life, all right and necessary 
in their places (as the light, heat, and moisture are to the 
growth of the plant) as instruments only, upon which, or 
by which, we are climbing to the higher, purer, and 
better life ! 

If some selfish ambition for influence, popularity, or 
fame, be the grand centre around which everything else 
revolves, then the outgrowth will be petty envies and 
jealousies of all whom we deem our superiors ; but if self 
has been sufficiently humbled, crucified, to permit the 
higher life to bear fruit, we shall be constantly looking for, 
recognizing, and acknowledging the better life in all, 
whether their abilities are far above, on a level, or below 
our own. The growth of the Father’s kingdom, and the 
spread of the Heavenly gospel, by any and all means, 
will be the chief joy of our lives. 

In the parable of the unjust steward, Jesus tells us 
‘that the children of this world are wiser in their gener- 
ation than the children of light,’’ that is, they are more 
in earnest, they labor harder, make more sacrifices, and 
endure more hardships for the sake of the earthly riches 
than the children of the light do for the heavenly riches. 
We are all the Lord’s stewards, and are indebted to him 
for every blessing that we possess, and are accountable to 
him for its faithful use. ‘‘ He is the creator of every good 
and pure affection that warms our hearts, and of every 
gift and ability of usefulness to each other,’’ and only as 
we live in undoubting trust and child-like obedience to 
him can we grow in spiritual love and power. Here, 
then, is the question that most concerns us. Are we lis- 
tening closely for his in-speaking voice, and under his lead- 
ings making the very best use of the gifts and opportuni- 
ties with which he has endowed us? Has he given us 
the ability to accumulate, and come into the possession of 
an abundance of this world’s goods? Are we using them 
as wise stewards of his bounty, watchful of every oppor- 
tunity to help and bless another, or mainly for the luxury, 
display, and sensual enjoyment of ourselves? The time 
is soon coming, and may be very near to some of us, 
when we shall be called upon to ‘‘ render an account of 
our stewardship,’’ and leave all these earthly possessions. 
Have they been so used as to “‘ lay up for us treasures in 
heaven’’? Let us dwell upon these things here, and 
now, whilst the doors of opportunity are standing open on 
every side. We are sowing here to reap hereafter. Let 
our stewardship be such that we shall hear the glad wel- 
come of the Father, whom we have tried to please, and 
to obey in everything: ‘‘ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant, thou hast been faithful in a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.’’ A. M. S. 

Richmond, Indiana. 


Gop makes crosses of great variety ; he makes some 
of iron and lead that look as if they must crush ; some 
of straw that seem so light, and yet are no less difficult to 
carry ; some he makes of gold and precious stones that 
dazzle the eye and excite the envy of the spectators, but 
in reality are as well able to crucify as those which are so 
much dreaded.— Féné/on. 





NEVER be ashamed to own you were in the wrong, 
which is but saying you are wiser to-day than yesterday. 
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FRIENDS’ MEETING AT NEWTOWN, PA. 
Tue Friends’ meeting at Newtown, (Bucks Co.), Pa., is 
not one of the oldest, but it dates back to 1815. The 
Newtown Enterprise publishes a historical sketch of it, 
from which we extract as below, and we are also indebted 
to that paper for the illustration, (sketched from a photo- 
graph). 

On a careful examination of the minutes of Wrights- 
town Monthly Meeting, it is found that the first proposal 
for establishing a Friends’ meeting in Newtown, to be 
composed of some members belonging to Wrightstown, 
Middletown, and Falls Monthly Meetings, was made to 
that meeting on Fourth of Eighth month, 1813; that 
it was laid over for one month, and then a committee was 
appointed to take the subject into consideration, which 
committee reported unfavorably. But on the 8th of 
Third month, 1815, application was again made, and on 
Fourth month 15, 1815, liberty was granted to hold an 
indulged meeting on First- and Third-days, at 11 o'clock, 
for six months, but nothing is said in the minutes about 
where the meeting was to be held, as there was no meet- 
ing-house then built, or being built. 

On referring 
to page 7o of 
‘¢ Memoirs of the 
Life and Relig- 
ious Labors of 
Edward Hicks,’’ 
we learn that this 
indulged meeting 
was held in the 
old Court House, 
which was rented 
for that purpose 
for six months. 

When report was 
made to the 
monthly meeting 
that the meeting 
was large, it was 
agreed to be con- 
tinued six months 
longer, and that, 
in the Twelfth 
month, 1815, ap- 
plication was 
made to Wrights- 
town for liberty to build a meeting-house, but that liberty 
was not granted. The indulged meeting was continued 
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NEWTOWN FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE. 
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there is no memorandum of how much they cost. In 
Sixth month, 1819, it was agreed to make application to 
the Quarterly Meeting to have a monthly meeting set up, 
to be composed of Newtown and Makefield Preparative 
Meetings. This was finally consummated in the summer of 
1820, to be held alternately at Newtown and Makefield, 
as it now is. 

When Newtown Preparative Meeting was set up there 
was a list sent from Middletown to Wrightstown Monthly 
Meeting, containing the names of fifty-one men, women, 
and children, members of Middletown, living in the 
vicinity of Newtown, and when the monthly meeting was 
organized 196 names of members were set off from 
Wrightstown, to belong to Makefield Monthly Meeting, 
but they did not all live about Newtown ; quite a number 
of them were then joined to Makefield Preparative 
Meeting. 

Pretty soon after the monthly meeting was set up, 
Friends began to want a school for their children, and, as 
early as First month, 1822, an effort was made in that 
direction, but it was not then successful. If it had been 
a little earlier it is probable that Friends would have 
availed them- 
selves of the leg- 
acy of $2,000 left 
by the will of 
Samuel Smith, in 
1817, to establish 
a boarding school 
in Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting, on 
condition that 
$2,000 more 
should be raised 
to put with it. 

But Newtown 
Friends, with the 
aid of others, 
did build what 
was called 
‘*The Neighbors’ 
School,’’ on the 
lot opposite the 
meeting-house, 
which stood until 
a few years ago, 
and did good ser- 


vice asa school. The lot is now occuPied by Dr. Heston 


| as a vegetable garden. 


in the Court House, and application was made for a pre- | 
parative meeting, which was granted by the Quarterly | 
| Makefield was required to raise 14 per cent. of all money 

From the best information now obtainable, it would | 
seem that the Meeting-house was built about 1816 or ’17, | 
as, in the Third month, 1818, there was a committee ap- | 


Meeting. 


pointed in the preparative meeting to settle the treasurer’s 


account of building the meeting-house, but there is no | 


report of that committee until the Twelfth month, 1818, 
when it is said there was a balance in the treasurer’s 
hands of $4.60, but no account of how much had been 
expended. On the 30th of Twelfth month, 1817, Silas 
Cary, James Worstall, John Buckman, Jr., Zephaniah 


Mahan, Jacob Janney, Jesse Leedom, and Joseph Briggs | 


were appointed to take a deed of trust for the meeting’s 
the meeting-house for $30 per year, but the salary was 
afterwards reduced to $25, and then to $20 per year. In 
the Fifth month, 1818, a committee was appointed to 
build carriage sheds, which committee reported in the 
Third month, 1819, that the sheds were completed, but 





After Makefield Monthly Meeting was set up the 
quotas of the Quarterly Meeting were arranged, and 


raised in the quarter for yearly meeting or other purposes, 
and at the last arrangement of the quota they were, and 
now are, required to raise 26 per cent. 

Newtown raised its full share of the $3,000 for the 
benefit of the colored people of North Carolina, in 1827, 
and of the $7,000 raised to build Spruce Street meeting- 
house, in Philadelphia, in 1832,—although they only 


| spent $4.25 for cushions for the seats in their own meet- 


ing-house up to that time. They also raised their full 
share for the meeting-house at Fifteenth and Race streets. 
In 1827 they were g100 in debt. In 1857 they spent 


| $486.17%4 in new fences at meeting-house and grave-yard, 
property, and Joseph Briggs was appointed a caretaker of | 


and including 170 yards of new rag carpet for meeting- 
house floor. This was the first carpet used in any Friends’ 
meeting-house in Bucks Quarterly Meeting. Now all of 
them are carpeted. 

The first purchase of land for Newtown Meeting wus 
made First month, 1817, of Dr. Phineas Jenks, and was 





for two acres and eighty-five perches, for $460, and it was 
deeded to eight trustees. In 1826 another lot of land was 
purchased, and the deed was placed on the back of the 
old deed. In 1845 a new deed of trust was made to new 
trustees ; in 1868 a new deed to include all the meeting’s 
land was made to eight new trustees—all men Friends 
appointed ; in 1893 another new deed of trust was made 
to eight new trustees, viz-: Robert Kenderdine, Lavinia 
W. Blackfan, William T. Wright, Elmira W. Twining, 
Edward P. Hicks, Elizabeth M. Horne, Edward Palmer, 
and Elizabeth G. Stapler. In 1892, $160.88 was ex- 
pended for new fence around the grave yard and other 
repairs; in 1863 the upper part of the grave-yard was 
divided into family lots. In Eleventh month, 1868, a 
committee was appointed to build the portico now in 
front of the meeting-house, and to lay a stone walk ; it 
cost, with other improvements, $304 in money, and there 
was a large amount of labor and hauling contributed and 
not charged for. In 1874 newroofs were put on the car- 
riage sheds and other repairs done at an expense of 
$416.13; in 1879 a new roof was put on the meeting- 
house, the old one having lasted about sixty years ; in 
1884 a new ingrain carpet was put down at an expense of 
$115.84 ; in 1886 women Friends first joined in settling 
the treasurer’s accounts ; in 1887 new stone flagging was 
placed in the portico at an expense of $83.55, and there 
was $64.55 spent for new cushions; in 1889 the house 
was first painted on the inside at a cost of $48.20; about 


1890 a flag stone walk was laid by voluntary subscription ; | 


in 1893 new cushions were obtained and benches painted 
at a cost of $143.43; in 1894 there were 171 members, 
and the meeting is now held in joint session without the 
use of the partitions, men and women sitting together. 

Endeavors have been made to find the original sub- 
scription papers that were used for the purpose of raising 
funds for the erection of the meeting-house, but up to 
this time we have been unsuccessful, as they are appar- 
ently lost. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NEW ENGLAND FRIENDS IN COLONIAL TIMES. 
( Continued.) 


BEForE leaving the subject of marriage some other mat- | 


ters pertaining thereto may be of interest. 

It is probable that the early Friends felt their way 
along as to the form of ceremony, and did not reach sub- 
stantial uniformity for a considerable time. The follow- 
ing is the record of a marriage in Yorkshire, England, 
during this formative period : 

** George Musgrave loved Ann Brock, and she became 
his wife publicly in the congregation, upon the twentieth 
day of the present month, in the year 1663.’’ This is 
duly signed by seventeen witnesses, and seems to be alto- 
gether sufficient for the purpose ; although it would have 
been somewhat more satisfactory if we could have been 
assured that Ann also loved George. That all the pre- 
liminary and attendant steps were taken in good order 


may be inferred from the minute, which is a good speci- | 


men of ‘‘ plainness of speech.”’ 

No marriage record is found in East Greenwich prior 
to the establishment of the Monthly Meeting in 1699, as 
before detailed ; by which time such a record was as 
noticeable for verbosity as is that above quoted for brev- 
ity. The following is a copy of a marriage certificate : 

“New England: Henry Tucker, of Dartmouth, of ye county of 
Bristol, son of Abraham Tucker, of ye same place, and Phebe Barton 
of Warwick in ye colony of Rhode Island, darter of Benjamin Barton, 
of ye same place, having declared their intentions of taking each other 
in marriage before several public meetings of ye people of God called 
Quakers, in East Greenwich, according to ye good order used amongst 
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| them, whose proceedings therein were approved by the said meeting, 


they appearing clear of all others, and having consent of parents and 
relations concerned, now these are to certify to whom it may concern, 
that for ye full accomplishing of their said intentions, this sixth day of 
ye eighth month, one thousand seven hundred and four ; they ye said 
Henry Tucker and Phebe Barton, in a public assembly of ye aforesaid 


| people and others, met together for that end and purpose, and accord- 


ing to ye example of ye holy men of God, recorded in ye Scriptures of 
truth; in solemn manner he, ye said Henry Tucker taking ye said 
Phebe Barton by ye hand did openly declare as followeth: Friends, I 
desire you to take notice, that in ye presence of God and before this 
assembly I take this friend, Phebe Barton, to be my wife, promising to 
be a faithful husband to her till death doth separate ; then and there ye 
aforesaid Phebe Barton declared as follows: Friends I desire you to 
take notice that in ye presence of God, and before this assembly, I take 
this Henry Tucker to be my husband, promising to be a faithful wife 
till death make a separation. And ye said Henry Tucker and Phebe 
Barton, as a further confirmation thereof, did then and there to these 
presence set their hands; and we whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed being present amongst others at ye solemnization of their said 
marriage and subscription in manner aforesaid, as witness thereto have 
also to these presents subscribed our names, ye day and year above 
written. (Signed) HENRY TUCKER. 

PHEBE BARTON. 

Also by twenty-six witnesses. 


It is noticeable that the certificate is silent as to any 


| change of name, and that Phebe signs her maiden name, 


probably for the last time, though of this we are not in- 
formed. In another certificate now before me, dated in 
1728, the change of name appears thus: ‘‘And the said 
Ebenezer Slocum and Bathshebe Hull, now Bathshebe 
Slocum, as a further confirmation,’’ etc. 

Not less interesting than the certificates themselves 
are some of the names appended to them. ‘Those who 
wish expressive names for their children can there find 
authority for the following: Desire Preserved, Pardon, 


| Increase, Plain, Experience, Content, Deliverance, 


Wealthy, Patience. The last of these must be the 
‘* fittest,’’ since it ‘‘survives,’’ while the others have 
become extinct. 

Friends have ever exercised a vigilant care over their 
members in all matters pertaining to marriage, and timely 
‘«¢ advice ’’ on the subject in the Discipline is familiar to 
all; but probably none now living can recall any ‘‘ ad- 


| vice’’ to match the following, which appears to have 


originated in the Quarterly Meeting held at Newport, and 
to have been read in Greenwich Meeting, in Seventh 
month, 1702: 

‘‘In a weighty sense it being proposed and agreed to, 
that our ancient friend and brother, advised ; be revived 
and continued by and amongst Friends ; that is that all 
Friends in their second marriage ; not any Friend, man 
or woman, let their mind out to another wife or husband, 
within a year, which shall be decent, comely, and of good 
report, and will answer ye witness of God in all people. 
And if any Friend or Friends are found to let out their 
minds contrary to ye above advice and agreement, such 
proceedings by this meeting will be accounted forward 
and out of unity of ye body of Friends.’’ 

The intent of this is sufficiently plain, although 
somewhat obscured by wordiness and superfluous marks of 
punctuation. Who ‘the ancient friend and brother’’ 
was who first so ‘‘ advised’’ does not appear. Was it 
George Fox? Perhaps some reader of this journal can 
give the information. 

Marriage engagement was made a subject of enquiry 
and certification in case of removals from one meeting to 


| another. In 1745, Silas Carpenter, a minister, being 


about to move to North Carolina, was the subject of care- 
ful investigation by a committee, which reported after 
three months ‘‘ that they had made strict enquiry into 
his circumstances and clearness as to marriage, and that 
they find his business well settled, conversation good, and 
clear from any entanglement with any one in marriage.’’ 
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These are important and weighty considerations, and 
show a praiseworthy effort to prevent all shadow of dis- 
honesty in business, as well as marital infelicities. 

Subjects of far less import sometimes claimed and re- 
ceived the attention of meetings. In 1720 Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting gave the following order respecting 
‘«perewigs.’’ ‘Friends here think, if any one wants 
one, yt he shall acquaint the monthly meeting of it, and 


they are to judge whether he wants one, or what sort of 
one he shall wear.’’ 


It makes one smile to think of Friends deliberating | 


upon the sort of perewig that would be most becoming to 
one of their number ; but it shows the disposition of in- 
dividuals to lean upon and act in harmony with the body. 
This is further shown in other ways, as in the application 
of Job Jenkins for the advice of Friends as to the man- 
agement of his temporal affairs. The meeting appointed 
a coumittee ‘‘ to give him such advice as they think most 


to his advantage and the honor of truth, and make return 
to the next monthly meeting.’’ 


him, and which he accepted, was that he lessen his family 

by placing out his children as apprentices. 
GeorceE D. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


Chicago. BROOMELL. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 20.—FiIFTH MONTH 20, 1894. 
JESUS AT THE FESTIVAL OF TABERNACLES. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—My teaching is not mine, but his that sent me. If 


any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak from 
myself.—John 7: 16, 17. 
Scripture Reading: John 7: 10-31. 


HISTORICAL. 


‘« The feast of Tabernacles was the third of the three 
great festivals of the Hebrews, and occurred in the 
autumn, when the whole of the chief fruits of the ground, 
the corn, the wine, and the oil, were gathered in. 
duration was strictly only seven days, but it was followed 


of its own, which was sometimes spoken of as an eighth 
day. 
manded to live in booths or huts formed of the bows of 
trees. The burnt offerings of the Feast of Tabernacles 
were by far more numerous than those of any other festival. 
Though all the Hebrew annual festivals were seasons of 


them all. 
harvest, and a commemoration of the time when the 


Israelites dwelt in tents during their passage through the | 


wilderness.’’ SMITH. 
We learn in the chapter from which our lesson was 
taken, that Jesus was remaining in Galilee because the 
Jews sought to kill him. 
that the disciples there might see his works, he replied 
that his hour was not yet come. 


only witness of himself. In a sense they were a witness 


to the divinity of his mission, for he said on one occa- | 
sion: ‘* The works that I do in my Father’s name, they | 
When his brethren were gone Jesus | 


’ 


bear witness of me.’ 
went up to the Feast secretly, and entering the temple 
about the midst of the Feast, taught. The Jews had been 
inquiring where he was. There had been, doubtless, many 


large assembly. Some said, ‘‘He is a good man;’’ 
others said, ‘‘ Nay, he deceiveth the people.’’ So we can 


imagine with what eager interest and attention they turned | 


to hear what He had to say. 


The scene must have been 
air impressive one. 


| not his, but was given him by the Father. 


| the foundation upon which < 





| been a distinguishing testimony of our Society. 
| essential qualification for ministry is a spiritual one. 


Its | 


It must have pained | 


him to see how they made the wonder of his works the | emphatically the Feast of Ingathering—7. ¢., the close of 


| streets. 
a discussion of his work and character that week in that | 





TEACHING. 


The subject of Jesus’ talk we cannot know, but we are 
told that the Jews marveled, and said, ‘‘ How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned ?’’ This question- 
ing gave occasion for a repetition of the truth he so often 
impressed upon his hearers. He did nothing in his own 
name or for his own sake or glory. His teaching was 
He told them 
the witness to the truth of his doctrine was within them- 
selves. They need not look to his works to prove whether 
he were sent of God, for all who do His will have within 
themselves that which responds to and witnesses all truth 
and goodness in others’ lives belief in this truth is 
Religious Society rests. 
Does this lesson then not contain a special word for us? 


| Do we show to one another and to all we meet, our faith 


in the sufficiency of the Inner Witness? Do we speak 
and act of ourselves, and do we judge others hastily? 


7 : | Are we careful that we ‘‘ judge not according to appear- 
The advice they gave | 


ance, but judge righteous judgement,’’ as Jesus com- 


| manded those who rebuked him that the blind had been 
| made to see on the Sabbath ? 
| we must ourselves be right. 
| before we can know if the doctrines or doings of another 
| **be of God.’’ 


Before judging another 
We must first do His will 


From this lesson we read also a truth which has always 
The 


Every one who is truly desirous to help another by word 
or deed may be helped to say and do the right. Jesus 


| spoke not cf himself, but as the spirit gave him utterance. 


Peter was an unlearned fisherman, but because his heart 
was full of love for his Master and because he wished for 
his sake and the sake of the multitude to testify of him, 


the spirit gave him utterance for the Pentecostal sermon. 
| From the same Source came the truth in the teaching of 


the Apostle to the Gentiles. But because he was brought 
up ‘‘ at the feet of Gamaliel, and taught according to the 


| perfect manner of the law of the fathers,’’ the truth given 
by a day of holy convocation, distinguished by sacrifices | 


him was clothed in language of eloquence and power. 


| Friends have held that this inspiration of the Spirit is 
During the seven days the Israelites were com- | 


neither mysterious nor limited. It is literally an in- 
breathing, and comes alike to minister and people, to the 


| learned and the unlearned, to the young and old, for it 


comes from Him who is the ‘ Light that lighteth every 


| man that cometh into the world.’’ 
rejoicing, this was, in this respect, distinguished above | 
It was to be at once a thanksgiving for the | 


LESSON NOTES. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia gives the following account 
of the Feast of Tabernacles: ‘‘ A Hebrew feast of seven 


_ days’ duration, beginning on the fifteenth day of the 
| seventh month (Teshri), and instituted principally in 


When urged to go into Judza, | memory of the nomad life of the people in the desert, 


and the booths or tents used on their march. 


Besides 
this signification, it also had an agricultural one. 


It was 


the labors of the field—the harvest of all the fruits of the 
corn, the wine, and the oil. During this feast, the great 
bulk of the people were enjoined to dwell in booths, 
which we learn from Nehemiah 8: 15, were made of 


| olive, pine, myrtle, palm, and other branches, and were 


erected on the roofs of houses, and in the courts and 
Special sacrifices, and a greater number of burnt 
offerings than on any other festival, were offered up on 
this ; and on it also the law was to be read to the people 
every seventh year. It was emphatically called she festival, 
and was the most joyous of them all. There was espe- 
cially, during the time of the Temple, the ‘ joy of the li- 
bation,’ consisting of the priests fetching, during the 
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morning sacrifice of each day, water from the well of 
Siloah, and pouring it out, with the accompaniment of | 
music and hymns. There was further a grand illumina- 
tion in the evening in the court of women, which is said 
to have lighted up the whole city of Jerusalem, and dur- 
ing and after which, dancing and singing took place. 
On each day the trumpets were sounded 21 times. 

It has been well observed of old, that no festival could 
have been more apt to inculcate the fundamental princi- 
ples of Judaism—viz., the equality of all men, than this, 
which enjoined that every one should live for a time in 
primitive dwellings, without distinction of rank, or sta- 
tion, or fortune, and should rejoice in the fruits of the | 
last harvest on the hallowed spot, together with the whole 
people of the land ‘ before the Lord.’ ’’ 

Another writer, commenting on this chapter of John 
says: ‘* While the Divine Teacher was thus instructing 
the people in the temple, the water from Siloam was 
brought in, according to the appointment of the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah, part of which they drank with 
loud acclamations, in commemoration of the mercy 
showed to their fathers, who were relieved by a stream 
which miraculously flowed from a rock, and refreshed a 
whole nation, then ready to perish with thirst in a dreary 
and sandy waste ; and the other part they poured out asa 
drink-offering to the Almighty, accompanying it with 
their prayers, for the former or latter rain to fall in its 
season ; the whole congregation singing the following 
passage: ‘ With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells 
of salvation.’ Isaiah 12: 3.”’ 

‘«It was the custom of the blessed Jesus to deliver 
moral instructions, in allusion to many occurrences that 
happened ; and accordingly, he took this opportunity of 
inviting, in the most affectionate manner, all who were 
desirous of knowledge or happiness, to come to him and 
drink, alluding to the ceremony they were then perform- 
ing.’’ See John 7: 37. 


Europe’s Costty ARMAMENTS.—The Review of Re- 


views says: The European nations are beginning todroop | 


and totter beneath the ever accumulating burden of mili- 
tary expenditure. There is hardly a country among 


them that is not at the present moment struggling des- | 


perately to choke the deficit which is staring it in the 
face. In England, Sir William Harcourt was five million 


pounds ($25,000,000) short, which must be provided for | 


by new taxation. The Indian Empire is proposing to 
tax all imports except cotton five per cent. ad valorem, to 
meet its deficit, besides adopting other expedients unpop- 
ular but necessary. In France there is a deficit of nearly 
$30,000,000, about half of which it is proposed to cover 
by a refunding of loans at a lower rate of interest, and 
the remaining half is to be obtained by increased taxa- 
tion on incomes and spirits, with taxes on succession 
duties. In Italy, the new finance minister frankly admits 
the existence of a deficit of about $50,000,000, to be met 
no one knows how. The country cannot bear increased 
taxation, and the chances of any minister who ventured 


to propose serious retrenchment and the disbanding of 


surplus employés would*be practically worthlees. Every- 


where the statesmen are seeking with feverish anxiety for | 


new sources of revenue, but everywhere the insatiable 
maw of armaments demands more and ever more millions. 





VERILY, verily, travelers have seen many monstrous 
idols in many lands ; but no human eyes have ever seen | 
more daring, gross, and shocking images of the Divine 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ANECDOTE OF WILLIAM PARRY. 


WHILE reading the account of Friends who have recently 
passed from works to reward, it brought to my mind days 
past, when I was permitted personally to mingle with them, 
and the thought that it would be right for me to make the 
effort to relate a circumstance concerning William Parry. 

A number of years ago, when I was returning from 
visiting some meetings in the West, I stopped to see my 
cousin Hannah Williams, living in Richmond, Indiana, 
who was in a decline, and pressed me to remain with her 
while she lived. It was during this period of near three 
months that I became acquainted with William Parry, 
whom I much respected. 

Remembering that Jesus told his disciples after they 
had distributed the five barley loaves and two small fishes 
to the multitude, to gather up the fragments, that nothing 
be lost, I offer this little fragment which has never been 
erased from my memory’s pages, but stands there a me- 


| morial of this dear Friend. After meeting one First-day 


he said tome, ‘‘ Does thee know it is quarterly meeting 
at Waynesville next week?’’ I answered I did not. 
** Well, it is, and thee has got to go,’’ he said. He spoke 
positively, and I marveled, having felt a draught to visit 
Waynesville meeting, but without telling any one. I 
then told him that I did not know of any company. He 
| said he thought Cornelius Ratliff and wife would go with 
me, who after considering it, informed me they would go, 
which was very acceptable. After meeting was over, 
finding the work I had to do, and seeing William in the 
yard, I said to him: ‘‘I believe thee was right.’’ He 
| replied, ‘‘I Anew it! I knew it!’’ in his emphatic manner, 
while tears flowed freely from his eyes. And I have 
never lost sight of the tender, precious feeling of that 
occasion. REBECCA PRICE. 
Fallston, Md. 


Two SipEs or TrRuTH.—Here is an excellent thought, 
well stated by David Swing, of Chicago: 

‘« Many of the great men of science dealt only in ma- 
terial things. Their reasoning powers were good, but 
they swept only half of the horizon. The universe was 
too large for Humboldt and Darwin. They lingered on 
| oneshore. . . . So Humboldt and Darwin picked 
up the shelis and autumn leaves that lay at their feet. 
The shell and leaves were too beautiful to be left behind ; 
but the ideal reason will come and will sweep the whole 
sky. It will melt a thousand creeds into one piety and 
millions of Christians into one perfect manhood. Society 
| cannot afford to follow science and see only earth and 
| stones; it cannot afford to follow Thomas a Kempis and 

see only convent walls. It must combine the realm of 
| nature and the realm of soul, and must pass daily from 
the one to the other, for God stands between and holds 
one realm in each loving hand. 

‘¢ Society can never afford to follow aspecialist. Had 
the Greeks followed Phidias they would have had nothing 
but statues. Had our age followed Beethoven we should 
have now nothing but sonatas. Had we followed Napo- 
leon we should all be soldiers and have nothing but war. 
Should we follow Darwin alone, at the nightfall of life we 
should be sitting down by a basketful of fossil ferns or 
fishes, dried blossoms, and dead leaves. The specialist 
can add to civilization, but he cannot make it. As the 
jeweler can fashion a diamond for a human form, but can 
not make a beautiful human face or a beautiful soul, so 
the special student can add some truth or law to civiliza- 





nature than we creatures of the dark make in our own 
likenesses of our own bad passions.— Charles Dickens. 


tion, but he cannot supply all the thoughts and emotions 
| of an impressive age.’’ 
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THE YEARLY MEETING’S DUTIES. 
Ir cannot be questioned that the sitting of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting next week is one of extraordinary im- 
portance. ‘The business to come before it is such as will 
demand its most serious consideration. ‘The revision of 
the Discipline, which has been so long earnestly weighed, 
and to which so much labor has been given, will be sub- 
mitted, and must be approved, disapproved, or postponed. 
‘«It is probably,’’ says a Friend, occupying a responsible 
place in the meeting, in a letter to the writer, ‘‘ the most 
important single proposition that has ever come before 
the Yearly Meeting since the events of 18 


eel 
“i> 


judgment, thoughtfully formed and expressed, we concur. 


’? and in this 


The best wisdom of the meeting, guided and enlightened 
by Divine Power, is needed. 

We derive encouragement as to the outcome of the 
meeting’s labors from the experience of the Committee 
on Revision. ‘This committee, numbering over one hun- 
dred and twenty persons, and representing every monthly 
meeting, contained those whose views concerning differ- 
It was, 
no doubt, a committee which represented all shades of 
thought and feeling 


ent parts of the Discipline varied materially. 
in the Society. Its action might 
therefore have been expected to have been wanting in 
harmony, at this point or that, and its final unity in the 
finished work might have been thought doubtful at least. 
But the committee, in the course of its two years’ labor, 
meeting many times in general gathering, and many more 
times in sub-committees, found its members drawn toward 
Differ- 
ences of view were explained, and harmonized or adjusted. 


one another in mutual confidence and respect. 


Love and unity were felt to be the guiding principles and 
controlling motives. In every case, where even the most 
difficult and delicate matters came under consideration, it 
can be truly said that a kind and friendly feeling rose out 
of and over all others, and controlled the ultimate result. 

With these experiences, which we record with thank- 
fulness, not only for their own account, but because they 
serve to show that such results are possible, when earnestly 
sought, we are encouraged to believe that the Yearly 
Meeting will be directed, if it rightly seeks direction, and 
will dispose of the weighty matter now submitted without 
shock or wound. There will be, let us hope, an earnest 
purpose on the part of every one to avoid hasty and in- 
considerate words, to withhold extreme opinions, to re- 
strain extended or uncalled-for speaking, and to ‘‘ centre 
down,’’ as so often Friends have been urged to do, and 
have done, and feel after a right conclusion. The desire 
to do that which is right will result no doubt in the accom- 
plishment of that which is truly conservative of our unity 
of spirit in the bond of peace. 
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THE circular sent out by the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, which we print in full elsewhere, protesting against 
the expected omission of an appropriation for the Board 


| of Indian Commissioners, deserves general attention, and 


there should be ah energetic protest from every friend of 
the Indian cause. The appropriation, as Herbert Welsh 
explains, is not for any salaries of the Commissioners, for 
they give their time and services gratuitously, but simply 
to pay necessary expenses, especially those incurred in 
travel to inspect the actual conditions existing among the 
Indians. 

The same disposition to weaken effective administra- 
tion in this important department is indicated in the pro 
posal to cut down the salaries of the Indian agents to a 
point where the best class of men cannot be had for the 
service. It is much to be hoped such a poliey will not 
prevail. 


Next week, during the time of the Yearly Meeting’s 
sitting, there will be evening meetings as usual, at Race 
street meeting-house. On Second-day evening, at 8 
o’clock, the Friends’ Associations will have the general 
meeting which it was decided to hold; papers will be 
On 
Third-day evening the subjects of Temperance, Tobacco, 
and Demoralizing Literature will have attention, and 
brief addresses 


presented and read bearing upon vital questions. 


will be made. On Fourth-day evening 
the usual adjourned meeting of the First-day School As- 
sociation will be held. And on Fifth-day evening the 
subjects of The Indians, Peace and Arbitration, and The 
Colored People will be considered, with brief addresses. 


WE call attention to the advertisement of Young Friends’ Associa 
tion, elsewhere, in reference to the use of its rooms at 140 North 15th 
street, by Friends attending Yearly Meeting, and also to the provision 
of meals at its dining-rooms, No. 142,—next door. 


DEATHS. 

CARY.—Fourth month 22, 1894, Samuel Cary, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting at Albany, N. Y., in the 82d year of his age 

In the death of this dear Friend our Society loses one of its most 
useful and valued members. -Through a long life he was devoted to 
its principles and untiring in his efforts to promote its interests. 

Of gentle and affectionate disposition, he was lovely in his family 
relations, and won the regard of all by his uniform kindness and un- 
failing hospitality. Of him it may truly be said: Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God. * 


EVANS.—On the 7th of Fourth month, 1894, at her residence in 
New Trenton, Jefferson county, Ohio, Ann W., widow of Thomas I. 
Evans, aged about eighty three years. 

She was a native of Bucks county, Pa., but soon after their marriage 
removed with her husband to Mt. Pleasant township, Ohio, and now 
both sleep side by side, in Friends’ burying ground at Short Creek. 
She was not a member with Friends, but more nearly allied to them, 
through association and relationship, than to any other people. Patience 
and resignation were the crowning virtues that adorned her spirit 
through the long illness that terminated iti physical dissolution. 

yi 

EVES.—At the residence of his brother, Springdale, Iowa, Elev- 
enth month 10, 1893, of consumption, Alfred Eves, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Millville, Pa., and son of the late 
Parvin and Eleanor Eves, of that place. 


This promising young man lacked but a few days of being 
twenty-one. 


EVES.—Fourth month 10, 1894, at his residence in Greenwood > 
Pa., of paralysis, George Eves, in the 72d year of his age; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Millville, Pa. 

A wife and ten children survive him. 
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HEACOCK.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 20, 1894, Sih 


Heacock, at the age of 53; a member of the other body of Friends. 

While removing a tree from the yard at Race Street meeting-house 
he fell a distance of twenty feet and sustained such severe injuries that 
death followed about three hours after. His remains were interred 
from Friends’ meeting-house, at Millville, Pa., from which place his 
wife was buried about four months previously, 


HENSZEY.—At the residence of his brother, Robert C. Henszey, 


West Philadelphia, Fourth month 29, 1894, Samuel C. Henszey, | 


aged 31, 4th son of Esther and the late Samuel C. Henszey; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


HUDNUT.—In Solebury, Pa., Fourth month 28, 1894, Harvey S 


Philadelphia. Interment at Fair Hill. 
KESTER.—At the residence of his son-in-law, George Beck, near 


years ; a faithful member of the other body of Friends. 


KESTER.—At his home in Millville, Pa., after an illness of one 
week from pneumonia, Samuel W. Kester, in his 34th year. 

He was the youngest son of Aaron and Esther Kester, and left a 
wife and four small children. Being of a kind and cheerful nature he 
had many warm friends in both social and business relations. * 


OAKFORD.—Fourth month 30, 1894, Isaac S. Oakford, in his 
76th year, son of the late Richard Oakford of Philadelphia. 


PASCHALL.—In Philadelphia, Fourth 30, 1894, Robert S. Pas- 
chall, in his 74th year. Interment from Spruce Street meeting-house. 


PRICE.—On Ninth month 5, 1893, Jesse Price, son of the = 
Joel and Edith M. Price, of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, Md., 
his 58th year. 

He was a kind and loving husband and father, leaving behind those 
who greatly mourn their loss, but are comforted in the evidence of his 
gain of rest and peace in the heavenly kingdom. Quiet in his deport 
ment he was an example to the community, giving no offense in word 
or deed, leaving a sweet savor of life to others. It may be said of him, 
* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord; they rest from their labors 
and their works do follow them.” pets}. 


PURCELL.—At his home, ‘“‘ Longgreen,”’ near Winchester, Va., 
Fourth month 3, 1894, John Purcell, in the 67th year of his age. 

[A notice in the Winchester ews says he “‘ was the son of John 
Purcell and Mary Janney, whose ‘tamily tree’ traces through more 
than two centuries to English soil. His parents were members of the 
Society of Friends, and doubtless to this early training may be attrib- 
uted some of the prominent traits of his life. The writer of this brief 


memorial knew him from his youth, and held such intimate relations | welcomed. Information will be furnished bv addressing 


with him as to discern the motive by which he was governed. Through | 


life he displayed a disinterested benevolence and a sense of the ‘ broth- 





| and roth months. 


THOMAS W. KINSEY. 


In addition to the excellent obituary notice of this Friend already 
published (Fourth month 28) in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
there is something more due to his memory, that the light of his noble 
example may continue to shine long after the form in which his faith- 
ful spirit was manifested has been consigned to the earth from which it 
came. Being dull of hearing and somewhat difficult to converse with, 
his unselfish spirit turned closer to the “ Light within,’ and in silent 
communion with the Father grew into his likeness. He was a great 
Bible student, and those who were favored to be one of his First-day 
school class will long remember his clear spiritual openings in the 
truth, and their practical application to his own singularly pure and ex- 


Hudnut, aged 72; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of | emplary life. His conscientious adherence to the principles of the 


Society of Friends, and faithful efforts to sustain the Cincinnati Monthly 
Meeting, leave a precious halo about his memory. ‘Truly the world is 


| the better for Thomas Kinsey’s having passed through it. His loving 
Millville, Pa., Fourth month 29, 1894, George Kester, aged about 77 | 


wife and daughter in their lonely home still have much to be grateful 
for, inthe memory of a life that was permitted to bless them so many 
years, and leaves them so much of strength and comfort in its shining 
pathway. A. M.S. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
At Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Crosswicks, 4th month 3, it was decided to continue the 
circular meetings at East Branch, Monmouth Co., N. J., 
to hold six this year, on First-day afternoon, at 3 o'clock, 
upon the third First-day of the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, gth, 
There are no recommended ministers 


| belonging to said monthly meeting. 


East Branch is in a good agricultural district ; only a 
few members of our society live near, but there are those 
who welcome and encourage them by their attendance to 


| the number of 75 to 125 at the meetings held the past 


year. The committee feel that the attendance of minis- 


| tering Friends, from other meetings, may have required 
| considerable effort and some fatigue on their part, yet 
| they hope that the satisfaction of having attended to a 


religious duty repaid them. 
Any ministering Friend feeling drawn to go and en- 
courage the few who are trying to re-establish a meeting 


| which was laid down for over twenty years, will be truly 


erhood of man,’ which led him literally ‘to do good as he had oppor- | 


tunity, to all men.’ 

“ Through life he recognized the guiding hand of the Divine Father 
and bore his suffering with patience and submission. Conscious of his 
approaching end, he expressed his full assurance of a blessed life here- 
after, based upon the work of Christ alone.’’] 


RICH.—Near Millville, Pa., Fourth month 22, 1894, after one 
week of severe suffering, Elizabeth M. Rich, wife of Reuben L. Rich, 
in her 58th year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Millville, Pa. 

The following extracts were taken from a tribute read in the First- 
day school she attended, and other articles concerning her: 

Hers was a sweet, pure, quiet, beautiful, Christian life,—one that 
should be an example for us all. Beloved in life, lovely in death, as 
we say, peace written on every feature. But she is not dead ; such 
lives cannot die ; the world is the better for their having lived and the 
good they did do lives after them. Through her influence and exam- 
ple we have been lifted to a higher plane. 

“* Blessed are the meek.”’ 
‘* Blessed are the pure in heart.’’ 2 


~ SMITH.—At her home, in the village of New Trenton, (Emerson 
Post Office) Jefferson county, Ohio, 11th of Fourth month, 1894, after 
an illness of some months, which she bore with much calmness and 
resignation, Emma, wife of Lewis Smith, a native of Gwynedd, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., aged near 78 years. 

Although not identified with our branch of Society, she was deeply 
attached to the principles and testimonies of Friends, and died in peace 
_ harmony with all mankind, love being the guiding principle of her 
ife T. 

UNDERHILL.—Tenth month 15, 1893, at the residence of her 
son, Daniel Underhill, Albany, N. Y., Hannah Underhill, in her 86th 
year, widow of Aaron Underhill and daughter of Enos and Phebe 
Montrose; an elder and consistent member of Albany Monthly 
Meeting. 

Long had this dear Friend waited for the Master’s summons, like a 
sheaf of wheat fully ripe for the harvest. 


Henry R. Fell, or W. Maxwell Marshall, Trenton, N. I. 
on behalf of committee. 





Allen Flitcraft and wife have obtained a minute to at- 
tend New York Yearly Meeting and to appoint and at- 


| tend some meetings within the limits of Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting. 





Concord Quarterly Meeting, at Wilmington, on the 
Ist instant, was attended about as usual. Among the 
Friends present, exercised in the ministry, were William 
Way, Joseph Powell, Lydia H. Price, and William Wood, 
of Baltimore. 





Our friend Harriet E. Kirk was able to attend West 
Philadelphia Meeting, at 35th St. and Lancaster Ave., on 
the sixth instant. 


EVERY one of us ought to go down on our knees and 
give thanks for the cheerful, sunny natures. They are as 
leaven in the loaf of life—as song to toil. If one has 
had a mother of this mould he may go forth into the 
world and slay the lions of wrong with his strong right 
hand, while a smile illuminates his noble face. An opti- 
mistic maternity is an heirloom of priceless quality.— 
Jenness Miller Monthly. 





TruE glory consists in doing what deserves to be 
written, in writing what deserves to be read, and in so 
living as to make the world happier and better for our 
living in it.—P/iny. 
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THE WoM AN’S HOSPITAL. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER aND JOURNAL: 


‘«Tue Unemployed Poor.’’ This has been one of the 
popular charities of the winter, and thousands and tens 
of thousands of dollars, have been raised to aid them. 
Those who are sick, as well as those unemployed, should 
appeal to the Christian sympathy, in a still greater 
degree. 

The Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia, Twenty-second 
St. and N. College Avenue, is crowded to its utmost capac- 
ity with women and children who are unable to have proper 
care and attention in theirown homes. The managers 
hope, at no distant day, to rebuild on the present site a 
plain, commodious, fire-proof building, well equipped 
with all the modern improvements, to meet this want. 
Part of the money is already in the hands of the Treas- 
urer, but insufficient to complete the building, without 
loss of time. Any amount will be received and ac- 
knowledged, and can be forwarded to the Treasurer, R. 
C. Buntinc, Darby, Delaware Co. Pa. 


CIRCULAR CONCERNING INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, ) 
1305 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. j 
On behalf of the Indian Rights Association the Execu- 
tive Committee issue this protest against what we under- 
stand to be the proposed action of the Appropriations 
Committee of Congress in omitting the usual annual ap- 
propriation to defray the expenses of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners. We believe that no one who is not ignor- 
ant of the occasion for the creation of this Commission 
and the good work which has been accomplished during 
the twenty-six years of its existence would justify the 
saving of the sum of five thousand dollars usually appro- 


priated to defray its expenses at the far greater expense to | 


the Government and the best interests of the Indians. 
Ihe Board of Indian Commissioners owes its existence to 
President Grant, upon whose earnest recommendation 
Congress enacted the law, approved April 10, 1869, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a Board then called the 
Peace Commission. 
President Grant said : 
“IT have adopted a new policy toward these wards of the nation 
(they cannot be regarded in any other light than as wards), with fair 


results, so far as tried, and which I hope will be attended ultimately 
with great success.”’ 


be appointed William Welsh and George H. Stuart, of 
Philadelphia; John V. Farwell, of Chicago ; 
Campbell, of St. Louis ; 
Bishop, of New York; E. S. Tobey, of Boston; Felix 
R. Brunot, of Pittsburg, and Henry S. Lane, of Indiana. 
From that time until the present this Board has been 
composed of eminent citizens, whose services to the na- 
tion have been gratuitously given, the small appropriation 
which has annually been made by Congress being only 
available tor the actual expenses of the Commission, chief 
among which are the traveling expenses of its members, 
who have faithfully visited the Indians on their reserva- 
tions as well as performed the other duties incident to 
their office. The very greatest service to the country and 
the Indians has been rendered by these Commissioners. 
At their instance a change was made in the mode of pur- 
chasing supplies ; they secured strict impartiality in the 
reception of bids and the allotment of contracts, and a 


system of rigid inspection after goods have been deliv- | Schools from $3,000 to $2,500. 


ered in a Government warehouse, so as to secure goods 
equal to the samples offered and to save large sums of | 
magney to the Government. 


In his annual message of that year | oor 
: | representatives in Congress and through the columns of 
| the press of the country. 





Robert | 
William E. Dodge and Nathan | 


principle of giving land in severalty to the Indians has 
been adopted and the retention of the tribal relations 
discouraged. 

To those who were familiar with the methods in vogue 
in the Indian Department prior to the creation of this 
Commission, who can recall the partnerships between 
agents and traders and contractors, the over-estimates of 
weight of cattle, the blank vouchers filled up with fraudu- 
lent sums, the false names carried upon pay rolls, the pay- 
ment of employés for whom there was no employment, 
the payment of others at higher or lower salaries than 
provided by law for the purpose of embezzling the differ- 
ence, the farming out of appointments controlled by 
agents, and the selling of their own goods to the Indians, 
with other like fradulent schemes,—the abolition of the 
Commissson which has inaugurated and secured such vast 
reforms is hardly short of the grossest folly, unless it could 
be urged that their services are no longer needed. Such 
an argument cannot possibly be used at the present time. 
They still perform the services for which they were ap- 
pointed ; they still attend the opening of bids for con- 
tracts, which through their services are now open to all, 
so that in 1892 there were more than five hundred bids, 
instead of about forty in 1870; they still make visits to 
the reservations, and, being absolutely untrammeled by 
any of the traditions of the Indian Department or any 
subservience to those in authority, they are enabled to 
examine, investigate, and criticise with perfect impar- 
tiality whatever they may see in the Indian service worthy 
either of commendation or condemnation. The Gov- 
ernment is rarely so fortunate as to secure the gratuitous 
services of such men as Merrill E. Gates, Albert K. Smiley, 
William H. Lyon, Joseph T. Jacobs, William D. Walker, 
Philip C. Garrett, Darwin R. James, Elbert B. Monroe, 
and Charles C. Painter. To lose their services and the 
wholesome influence of such a disinterested Commission 
is to invite to the Indian service a return of the fraud 
and mismanagement which existed when it was first called 
upon to remove them. We call upon all those who be- 


| lieve it to be not in the interest of economy, but a dan- 


gerous and disastrous move to abolish this Commission, to 
at once express their views through letters sent to their 


We cannot close this protest against the practical 
abolishment of the Board of Indian Commissioners with- 


| out also protesting most earnestly against the proposed 
General Grant secured as the Commissioners first to 


reduction of the salaries of Indian agents. These salaries 
now range, at the important agencies, from two thousand 
to twenty-two hundred dollars,—little enough to secure 
the services of such men as are required for the delicate, 


| and sometimes heroic, service which they have to per- 


form. We understand that a reduction of from ten to 


| twenty per cent. in these already meagre salaries is pro- 


posed. The saving to the country of this insignificant 


| sum is as nothing as compared with the dangers to which 
| the whole country is exposed by the enforced retirement 


of good agents, who cannot be expected to remain at 
such reduced salaries, and the substitution for them of in- 
competent and second-rate men. In our judgment, no 


| more dangerous form of economy can be adopted than 
| that of saving at a point where of all others it is requi- 
| site to maintain the present standard at its highest effi- 


| 


ciency. 

We also earnestly protest against the proposed reduc- 
tion of the salary of the Superintendent of Indian 
The original salary at- 
tached to this position was $3,500. This was reduced 
last year to $3,000. To reduce the amount still further 


At their instance the great | this year would seem to indicate that those who have 
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failed in their purpose to abolish this post altogether are 
determined to cripple its usefulness by attaching such 
meagre compensation to it that the Superintendency will 
be untenable to any man whose experience and ability fit 
him to fill it. Similar reductions proposed for the salaries 
of subordinate Indian School Superintendents call for a 
similar protest. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
HERBERT WELSH, 

Corresponding Secretary. 


Dust AND Spiritr.—The wants of a community are 
also the wants of each separate mind. Man cannot live 
for dust alone, for he is in part soul. He cannot live for 
the soul alone, for he is in part dust. In some strange 
way dust and spirit mingle. Christ and the lilies met. 
There was no war between that religion and that science. 
Those blossoms did not say: We are the children of a 
future age ; a coming age of cellular structure and physi- 
cal forces. Could they have spoken they would in truth 
have said: ‘‘Oh, Son of God, we too are the lilies ot 
God. There is in us a mysterious life. Thou livest on 
the shore of immortality, we on the shore of time, but 
we are fed by the same intervening love. Thou didst 
utter the tremendous laws which the world calls the Sermon 
on the Mount, we are far below in wisdom and eloquence, 
but we proclaim to mankind the prevalence of a spiritu- 
ality, a delicacy, a refinement, a purity akin to the virtues 
seen in thee. 
The dust in us only holds our purity up to the gaze of 
mortals. Science and religion are no more at war than 
the face of Madonna and Beatrice was at war with her 
soul. The face needed the spirit and the spirit the face. 
We are the blossoms of God.’’—Prof. Swing. 





To Go ArreR Peary.—At the monthly meeting of 
the Geographical Club, at the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, this city, on the evening of the 2d inst., an au- 
thorized announcement was made of the plans of the 
forthcoming expedition organized to effect the return of 
Peary, the Arctic explorer, and his party to the United 
States. The expedition, to be known as the Peary Auxil- 
iary Expedition of 1894, was prudently arranged for by 
Lieut. Peary before he started on his present venture, and 
the funds necessary for chartering the vessel were, in the 
main, supplied by the him. The arranging of the details 
of the enterprise was entrusted to Professor Angelo Heil- 
prin, President of the Geographical Club, who has al- 


In us matter and spirit do not conflict. | 





FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


CONFERENCE CLASS, PHILADELPHIA.—At a meeting of Conference 
Class, held Fourth month 22d, in the absence of the chairman, Chas. 
Paxson presided. 

After the minutes had been submitted to the meeting, Chas. Paxson 
read Chapter VI. of ‘* The Quaker Ideal.’”’ This chapter is a continu- 
ation of the preceding, and deals with those questions of creed which 
are not to be considered fundamental. These are divided into two 
classes. The first includes those subjects which refer to the future life 
and upon which there is wide divergence of opinion. With respect to 
a few of these the writer gives his own personal conclusions, stating 
that he believes them to be in accord with the original principles of 
Friends. He does not accept the Calvinistic doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, the resurrection of the body, the idea of the millennium, nor the 
eternity of punishment. The second class includes the subjects relat- 
ing to ecclesiastical policy and ritual. With the exception of the 
sacrament of marriage and the ordinance of public worship, all such 
forms are considered by the author to be “ of an old-world, emblematic 
and pre-christian character.’ And desiring their inward rather than 
their outward observance, Friends have laid them aside. 

Much discussion followed the reading. In regard to immortality, 
we were reminded that an individual life beyond the grave is only a 
hope, by no means a certainty, but that the present is a living reality ; 
to it we owe our whole devotion. 


The meeting adjourned at the usual time. B. BOF. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNIONS.—Western First-day School Union was 
held at New Garden, Chester Co., on the 28th ult. A friend writes 
that it was “an extremely interesting Union, and well attended.” 

Abington Union held its semi-annual meeting at Norristown, on 
the 2Ist ult. There was a large attendance, with many interesting 
exercises. James Q. Atkinson, who had been Clerk since the establish- 
ment of the Union, asked to be released, and also Mary R. Livezey, 
assistant clerk. Anna Moore and Joseph S. Evans were appointed for 
the coming year. The next Union will be held at Abington in Tenth 
month. 

Bucks Union was held at Wrightstown on the 28th. Reports from 
the different schools were presented at the morning session. In the 
afternoon a biographical sketch of Isaac T. Hopper was read by Mabel 
Hibbs, of Buckingham. A half-hour’s exercise from the Wrightstown 
school was conducted by Cynthia S. Holcomb, on the subject of 
“ Faith,’ and closed with a concert recitation. Willie Schofield, ot 
Newtown, followed with a very good recitation, entitled “An Order for 
a Picture.”’ Florence Blackfan read an answer to the question assigned 
to the Solebury school, written by Hulda Mattison, “‘ Can the system of 
promotion as understood and practiced in our secular schools be profit- 
ably applied to our First-day schools?’’ She thought it could not. 
Nellie Smith, of the Doylestown school, read one of Whittier’s poems. 
‘‘ How far can stories be used in the First-day schools?” was re- 
ferred to the George School and answered by Agnes Woodman. She 
thought that story books were plenty, but that great care should be 
taken in selecting good ones. The aim should be for quality and then 


| the quantity would be easy to decide upon. A reading from Dolington 


ready made two voyages to the Arctic regions in connec- | 


tion with Peary’s previous explorations. Prof. Heilprin 
however, finds himself unable to go, and Henry G. 
Bryant, recording secretary of the Club, will do so in his 
stead. 

The expedition will leave New York about Sixth month 


to leave about Seventh month 4. It is hoped to reach 
the Peary headquarters at Boudoin Bay, in Jnglefield 
Gulf. As Peary is not expected to return to his head- 


school was given by Allie Rohr, entitled “ Meeting,’ by John G. 
Whittier. The meeting adjourned to meet at Penn’s Manor, in Ninth 
month, if convenient, if not it will be held at Newtown. 


NEWTOWN, Pa. (Notes from the Znterprise).— The Friends’ 
Association met at the residence of Watson T. Hillborn, on Fourth-day 
evening, 2d inst. The subject was Temperance, and many interesting 


| papers were read, among which was a beautifully composed essay by 


Emma T. Schofield. Thaddeus S. Kenderdine read an article relative 
to the temperance activity of Friends prior to 1806, and Isaac Eyre 
one entitled “*‘ The Advancement of the cause of temperance in the 
Bucks Quarter since 1806.” Isaac said that about the year 1810 inser- 


; | ti made in the Discipline discouraging the distillation of 
24, for St. Johns, N. F., where the Fa/con will be taken. | oe 4 Sen od tn —"s 


liquors, and to sign a license was a violation of the Discipline. New- 
town was among the first to take steps in this direction. Thaddeus 


| spoke of it being difficult to find sentiment against intemperance prior to 


quarters before the last of August, the ship will be availa- | 


ble for purposes of original research and exploration for 
nearly a month. 

If the conditions are favorable, the plans of the auxil- 
iary expedition contemplate an examination of the Baffin’s 
Bay shore of Ellesmere Land, with a view of looking for 


1806. Elizabeth Kenderdine read an article from FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER on moderate drinking; Lavinia W. Blackfan one on pro- 
hibition as a principle; reading by Ellie J. Burroughs from John G. 
Whittier’s works ; also a reading by Eva R. Doan; recitation by Maud 


| E. Rice, and one by Emma Morrell relative to the “* Young Crusaders.” 
| A very interesting journal was read by Laura W. White, entitled 


records of the two ill-fated Swedish naturalists, Bjorling | 


and Kallstenius, whose schooner was wrecked on the 
Carey Islands if the summer of 1892, and who left a mes- 
sage on these Islands, which was recovered by a Scotch 
whaler in October of last year, stating that they proposed 
to seek refuge among the Eskimos of Ellesmere Land. 


“ Temperance Search Light.” The paper consisted of the following 
subjects: ‘“‘ The Flash Light,” “ Visitors from Maine,” “An Overheard 
Conversation,” “A Few Thoughts by a Non-Voter.’”’ After roll-call, 
to which several responded with appropriate sentiments, the association 
adjourned to meet at Thomas W. Stapler’s on the first Fourth-day of 
Sixth month. 


—At Vassar College the girls recently discussed the question ‘ 
* Does the Higher Education unfit Man for Matrimony ?”’ 
bate, it is said, was extremely entertaining. 


The de- 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN SUMMER.—An important feature of 
the Summer Meeting of the University Extension Society, in this city, 
this summer, will be a course of lectures on Education, and a confer- 
ence of educators on Pedagogy. Among those who will lecture will 
be Dr. Frank McMurry, of the University of Illinois, on the “‘ Herbar- 
tian system,’’ Dr. C. C. Van Liew, of the Illinois State Normal School, 
upon “ The Aims of the Public Schools and their Courses of Study,” 
Dr. Dickinson S. Miller, of Bryn Mawr College, on the “* Psychology 
of the Intellect and the Will,’ and Prof. Thaddeus S. Bolton, of the 
Massachusetts State Normal School, on the pedagogical value of child 
study. 

The conference will discuss the now famous report of the ‘‘Com- 
mittee of Ten ’’ on Secondary School Studies. It will be made the 
centre of a series of interesting lectures and “ round-table ’’ discussions, 
dealing with the report as a whole and with the reports of the various 
sub-committees. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Education, 
will in three lectures discuss “‘ What the Report is Not.” Dr. Isaac 


Sharpless, President of Haverford College, and others, will discuss 
and defend the report. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The instructors for the next school 
year have been appointed, nearly all of whom are continuing their 
work of the present year. They are as follows: Louis B. Ambler, 
Principal; Augustine W. Blair, B. S.,(Haverford), will continue in 
charge of the work in Natural Sciences; Clara M. Price of Philadel- 
phia, Latin and Mathematics; Mary E. Broomell, B. L., (Swarthmore), 
Reading, Literature, and Grammar; Bertha Broomell, B. S., (Swarth- 
more), Botany, Zodlogy, and Physiology; Jenny E. Penckert, French, 
German, and Music; Mary H. Ambler, Arithmetic and Geography ; 
Rachel F. Murphy, Primary and Kindergarten; Clara H. Gaskill, 
Assistant in Primary; Mary Butler, Drawing and Painting; Daniel 
Batchellor, Vocal Culture. 

The present school year has been quite prosperous, the school 
having opened in the Ninth month with several applicants on the lists 
that could not be received on account of lack of room. The health of 
the students has been unusually good, not a case of serious sickness 
having occurred in our large fau.ily. The present class, expecting to 
graduate on Sixth month 15th, numbers five, two of whom will con- 
tinue their studies next year at Swarthmore College. 





THE SWARTHMORE “ PHcENIX.’’—An edition of the Phanix has 
been issued as a “‘ Somerville Souvenir,” giving a report of the pro- 
ceedings at the opening of Somerville Hall, Fourth month 14. This 
issue, dated Fifth month 5, is the first of a new volume of the Phenix 
in which it is proposed to send it out bi-weekly, instead of monthly, 
as heretofore. The editor is Albert T. Yarnall, ’95; associate editors, 
Helen B. Smith, ’95, and Elizabeth B. Miller, ’95; staff, Emma S. 
Hutchinson, ’95, Percival Parrish, ’96, J. Chauncey Shortlidge, ’96, 
W. John Morrison, ’97, Robert Pyle, ’97; business manager, Walter 
Clothier, 95 ; assistant, Howard C. Johnson, ’96. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—The fine new etching of Jordans 
Meeting-house, by F. deBourg Richards, was recently presented to the 
College by James V. Watson of Philadelphia. It represents the 
Friends’ Meeting-house at Jordans, Buckinghamshire, England, which 
was erected in 1688, and in the graveyard surrounding which are 
buried William Penn and his family, the stones which mark the spot 
being visible. 

The members of the senior class presented their theses on the 4th 
inst., as a necessary requisite to graduation. From all appearances 
they seem to be more carefully prepared than usual. 

President De Garmo and wife are giving a series of very pleasant 
receptions to the students of the College. Two have already been 
held, and there will be two more, including one to the Senior class. 

On the Sth instant a contest was held at the College in order to 
decide upon Swarthmore’s representative in the Inter-Collegeate Orator- 
ical Contest, to take place in a few weeks. The former contest was 
open to all the students and nine orations were delivered. On behalf 
of the judges, Prof. Lybargher of the Neff School of Oratory, Prof. 
Tomlinson of Swarthmore Grammar School, and Prof. Richard Jones 
of the College, Prof. Lybargher announced that the first place had 
been awarded to W. John Morrison of the class of '97, with Emma S. 
Hutchinson, class of ’95, as alternate. Prof. Lybargher remarked 
that having graduated from a coéducational college, he naturally felt 
much interest’ in Swarthmore, and also, that in all his experience, he 
had never heard a better set of similar orations. 
Universal Liberty” was the subject of the chosen oration, in which 
Italy's struggle for liberty was dwelt upon, and especially the life and 
work of her champion, Garibaldi. The subject of the second oration 
was ‘ Inalienable Rights,”’ in which the speaker plead for the abolish- 
ment of capital punishment, the equality of sexes, and greater attention 
to the welfare of the laboring classes. Of the nine contestants three 
_ were young women. B. 


“The Champion of | 
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THE LIBRARY. 
In The Arena (Boston) for the present month, the leading article js 
contributed by Minot J. Savage, upon the theme, “ The Religion of 
Lowell’s Poems.”” The introduction proceeds as follows : 

‘* There are certain superficial thinkers who are continually telling 
us, over and over again, that our time is a materialistic one. The ‘age 
of faith,’ they say, is behind us. Scientific criticism, agnosticism, 
sceptical inquiry, materialism, the commercial spirit, and the greed of 
gain—these, they assert, are the dominant characteristics of the modern 
world. 

“Even without the aid of the poets, these pessimistic wails might 
very easily be shown to be without any adequate warrant. For never 
before in the history of the world has so much time, and thought, and 
labor, and money been devoted to the higher sides of human life. But 
perhaps the poets show the readiest way of proving how utterly un- 
founded are all such charges. Begin with Homer, and trace down 
the stream of human civilization. Note the characteristics of the 
singers and the burdens of the songs that have voiced the tendencies 
and aspirations of each particular age. Wars, loves, tales of adven- 
ture, satires, and frequently of a texture too gross for common read- 
ing—is not here the substance of almost all? Milton, with his great 
Protestant epic, stands almost alone as a religious poet. I donot forget 
Dante, but he is conspicuous as a great exception. The age of Queen 
Anne was a dead level of poetic fashion and convention. 

‘“« Now the poets are the ones, above almost all others, who reveal 
the secret of their time. And this so-called materialistic age, as it has 
found expression in its poetry, is the most grandly spiritual and relig- 
ious that the world has ever seen. Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Whitman—all of them, in every fibre of 
their being, are on fire with the spiritual feeling and aspiration. The 
great problems of God, man, destiny—these are the soul and substance 
of their song. Religious are they, but with no backward look. It is 
not only the God of yesterday, but of to-day and to morrow, in whom 

They are singing birds that herald the dawn of the 
Intensely religious are they, but not as those who bow to 
the altars of the dead gods of the past. Out of their living inspiration 
they are kindling the fires that shall flame on the altars of ‘ the living 


God,’ who cries: ‘Speak unto the children of Israel that they 
forward !’”’ 


new day. 
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“ The Flight of the Swallow,” by Emily Malbone Morgan (Anson D. 
F. Randolph & Co., New York), is one of the simply told and pleas- 
ing stories which move by their pathos, and yet are healthy and happy 
in their influence. The key-note of this story is found in the quotation 
on one of the title-pages: “* Kindness is too often left uncultivated, 
because men do not sufficiently understand its value,” and in the honest 
struggles of the “Swallow” for a simple livelihood ina stern New 
England town, unknown and misunderstood, this thought is illustrated. 
There are many fine touches of character, and the book, which is 
prettily illustrated, is well adapted for a gift. 





There are several contributions to the current issue of the AM/antic 
Monthly worthy of more than common note. One of them, “* From 
Blomidon to Smoky,”’ is the first of a series of four articles by the late 
Frank Bolles. The papers represent his last studies of nature, and 
were his last literary work. They were all the outcome of a summer 
excursion through Nova Scotia in 1893. The memory of Francis 
Parkman is honored by articles from his fellow-historians, Justin 
Winsor and John Fiske. The latter’s paper is the longer, and all the 
space at his command has heen used to appraise and illuminate Park- 
man’s work with extraordinary clearness. Professor T. C. Mendenhall, 
in his article,‘ The Henry,” on the newly chosen term of electrical 
measurement, gives the American scientist, Joseph Henry, his rank 
with the great electricians of the world. 





The course pursued by Governor Tillman of South Carolina during 
the recent liquor riots in that State, has been the subject of much criti- 
cism. Governor Tillman explains and defends his action in an article 
entitled “Our Whiskey Rebellion’ which appears in the current issue 
of the North American Review. 





The well known physiologist, Dr. Austin Flint, will contribute to 
the next issue of the Popular Science Monthly an account of “ The 
| Eye as an Optical Instrument,” in which some recent discoveries as to 
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the functions of this organ are given. In the same issue, under the 
title “« Dairy Schools and Dairy Products,’’ an account of the dairy de- 
partment of the Wisconsin Agricultural College will be given by Prof. 
T. W. Woll. Founded three years ago, this was the pioneer dairy 
school in the United States, but the idea has been rapidly adopted in 
other States. Four full-page views of the class-rooms illustrate the 
article. 





The Review of Reviews for this month supplements its monthly 
« Record of Current Events’ with advance announcements of the 
great conventions and summer schools of 1894. Much information is 
given which will prove useful to all who expect to attend any of the 
numerous gatherings to be held in the country during the next five 
months. 





An attractive portrait of Celia Thaxter, the poet and gardener of 
Appledore, Isle of Shoals, is the frontispiece to Book News. Olive 


Thorne Miller is also pictured in the columns; accompanying articles | 


describe the literary methods of these interesting writers. Several other 
sketches give timely information about rising authors. The number is 
illustrated with numerous pictures from the latest publications. (Phila- 
delphia: John Wanamaker.) 





Harper's Bazar is giving place to an interesting discussion of wo- 
man’s suffrage, the theme just now agitating society to an unprecedented 
extent in New York city. Several prominent women will take ground 
proand con, in consecutive issues. Helen Barrett Montgomery, Mrs. 


Cc. A. Runkle, Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Jeannette Gilder, and Kate Upson | 


Clark, are announced as writers on the subject. 


THE YOUNG TEMPERANCE WORKERS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
DurRiNG the lifetime of Dr. Henry T. Child there were yearly reports 
of the Young Temperance Workers, published in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, and as we are often asked what work we are doing, we 
take this opportunity to answer and explain. 

The 27th of Fourth month was the ending of a year’s work for the 
Girard Avenue branch. During tne year we held eight monthly meet- 
ings, at which there was an average attendance of about 125. At sev- 
eral of these the meeting: house was filled. 

At these meetings we have readings, recitations, original papers, 
and other exercises by our members, which tend to make them better 
able to resist temptations of all kinds and to be of use to society. To 
do this we must have those who can give us advice and encourage- 
ment; we must have the support by membership of the friends of tem- 
perance in our Society so that, as a society, we may become a power- 
ful factor in the overthrow of intemperance. 

We are asked for proof of our good work. We could picture a 
room in West Philadelphia, where every evening the past winter there 
were gathered from 50 to 75 boys who would otherwise have been on 
the street. These boys were being instructed how to grow up as they 
should, and be valuable members of society. It is surprising what a 
difference was wrought fn them. It is often said that when a person 
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starts on the road to ruin they go down very fast; from our experience | 


with the regular attenders of our rooms we also find that a young lad 
once started on the road tending to a better life, and who has encour- 
agement and help, will not be long in learning that way. 

This was the work we carried on last year, and desire to continue 
next, hoping that even greater success awaits us. 


Another proof that what is learned at our meetings is tending to | 


make our members better, is the work that individual members are 
doing. It is beginning to be a very common thing to see the white 
ribbon at our meetings, and if we could only get all our members to 


wear that symbol that shows they stand for the elevation of humanity | 
and the protection of the American home, it would be a great stride | 


toward attracting attention and getting the assistance of the public. 
We have now been organized about seven years, and feel that we have 
done much good in that time. As we look back over our work we see 
many ways in which we might have done better; still we feel that we 
have performed our duty, and can ask God’s blessing to continue with 
us in the future, as it has in the past. Jos. F. Scutt. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Dear YouNG FRIENDS AND LITTLE CHILDREN: The “ Letter to | 


Every Member ” (from Darby Monthly Meeting) has reached us, and 


impels the utterance of what has been throbbing within. A spirit of | 
love has gone forth and touched with tenderness those who have been | 
moved to keep the sap running in the little rootlets. We have felt | 


they were channels for the Father’s moving power, and though hidden 
from public gaze are the true life to the great tree. To us, this 
Whitewater’ from the Divine Fountain is nourishing many a little 











(‘Referring to the plan suggested by Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, 
Indiana, of each member of every Friends’ family contributing 5 cents 
per quarter to sustain the Southern schools. ] 
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seed in young hearts that are unfolding into a growth whose branches 
of good must widen in the future. It is among the Father’s great 
blessings to us that this year, when large means have many calls of 
need, you, the dear little children, and thinking young people have heard 
the still, small voice, and sent your offerings to carry on His work. 
These small amounts coming from many sources bring sweet helpful 
thoughts, and such inspiring faith, that the heart is made joyous again 
and again. 

The greatest tree could not put on its new spring garment, unless 
the little rootlets had sent the sap upward. Do you know that it is the 
life within your spirits that must keep the light spreading in the large 
yearly meetings? Not one of you can put that light out. It can be 
hidden and covered up, but thoughts and actions can keep it trimmed 
and burning, and it will grow no less when with it you light others. 
Thanking every one of you, 

Your affectionate friend, 
MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Schofield School, Aiken, S.C. 


WHERE TWO PATHS MEET. 
OFTEN and often, where two pathways meet, 
And all the well-worn, weary ways behind 
Grow desolate of joys, and blank, and blind, 
Where we had sometime fixed a fair retreat, 
How have we vainly fretted at defeat : 
How have we fretted with sin-burdened mind, 
That in life’s later day we still must find 
The doubt, the riddle, and the incomplete. 


Only to keep the path upon the right, 
Whatever mystery attends and clings 
Unto the smallest and the greatest things : 
Only to keep the tiniest faith in sight, 
Whatever hope shall spread illusive wings,— 
Thus only may we enter into light. 
—Frank Walcott Hutt, in S. S. Times. 


AT SEA. 
I WATCH the white sails as they spread 
Their wings, like birds set free ; 
And some o’er distant waves will glide, 


Some in the wished-for haven bide, 
And some—be lost at sea. 


And thus, upon Life’s changeful main, 
While Hope sang merrily, 

Full many a barque from off the strand 

We launched with eager heart and hand, 
Nor dreamt of loss at sea. 


But were there treacherous rocks and shoals 
All, all unknown to thee ? 

It matters not —the heart doth know 

That cruel storm hath sunken low 
The venture out at sea. 


Mayhap it was no costly freight, 
Tho’ rich to you or me; 

And Memory, as the days go by, 

Still counteth o’er with tearful eye 
Her treasures lost at sea. 


Ah, well, there is a haven sweet 
Where shipwreck cannot be ; 
Sad hearts, who sit in patient pain, 
There shall ye gather back again 
Much that was lost at sea. 
—Lucy Randolph Fleming, in Harper's Bazar. 


MAY. 


HERE is May, sweet May,—all love her! 

Scatter apple-blooms above her ! 

Joyous May! She gives a nest 

To the waiting yellowbreast. 

Wheresoe’er her footsteps pass 

Blue-eyed blossoms deck the grass. 

At her voice, the woodlands ring 

With the music of the spring. 

Fast the brooklet runs to meet her, 

Leafy sprigs bend down to greet her. 

Listen now !—She comes this way. 

Bud and blossom! ’T is the May! 
—AHarrie F. Blodgett,in St. Nicholas. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


THE Executive Committee and Committee of Arrange- 
ments of the National Council of Women met in execu- 
tive session in this city at the Continental Hotel on the 
7th inst., to arrange plans for the biennial conference to 
be held in Washington in Second month, 1895. While 
the latter was the most important business to come before 
the meeting, a number of committees also reported. 

May Wright Sewall presided, and the morning session 
began with the reading of reports and the transaction of 
other routine business. A report was presented by the 
standing Committee on Dress Reform, of which Mrs. 
Frances E. Russell, of St. Paul, Minn., is chairman. The 
report was referred to a committee of five for revision. 

The afternoon session opened with the report of the 
President, in which it was stated that much interest was 
being awakened in the work of the Council all over the 
civilized world. As a foundation for this statement, the 
number of women who visited the headquarters of the 
Council at the Columbian Exposition and made a personal 
inspection of its exhibits, was given as 30,000. The 
President read a letter from Lady Aberdeen, President of 
the Canadian Council, who is thoroughly impressed with 
the work, and hoped that in a few years every town of 
importance in the Dominion would have a local council. 

The report of the Committee on Divorce Reform was 
read and was also handed to a committee on revision. 
The report cites the fact that in seven States committees 
have been appointed looking toward reform in divorce 
law. It also recommends that the Governor of each of 
these States be asked to appoint on these commissions a 
number of women equal to the men, and that this be 
urged in the appointment of any new commissions that 
may be appointed in other States. 

In the discussion of arrangements for the Washington 
Convention it was decided that only the organizations 
represented in the Council should be allowed the privil- 
ege of the floor in debate. In previous conventions fra- 
ternal delegates have been permitted to speak and in that 
way much time valuable to the Council was lost. Previ- 
ous to the adjournment of the afternoon session a letter 
was read from Frau Bieber Boehn, telling of the forma- 
tioh of 35 local councils in different parts of Germany. 

During the evening session each of the representatives 
present spoke of the history and aims of her institution, 
bringing the subject clearly before the delegates of other 
associations. ‘‘ Every one of the women here,’’ 
Chairman Sewall, 
from 300 to 
women, who, 


‘‘is speaking for a constituency of 
250,000 or more. 
through their different associations, are 


members of the National Council, is close to, if it does | 


not exceed, 1,000,000, and the influence represented 
here is a great one.’’ 


TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN Russia.—A temperance 


society has been organized in St. Petersburg, Russia, 


which includes a brother of the reigning Czar, a high | 


dignitary of the Greek Church, and the ministers of all 
the departments of government. 
newspaper, in commenting on this new alliance of gov- 
ernment with temperance, says, ‘‘ Only the codperation of 
the government departments with the efforts of the 
society can deliver the people from the thralldom 
of drunkenness. To abolish such is the province and 
the power of the government.’’ 


able than in Russia, where the excessive use of strong 


much of their extreme poverty and distress. 





said | 


| early taken charge of by the Methodist 
The leading Russian | 





| and meet with them ona plane of equality. 
drink by the mass of the people is one of the causes of 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FOURTH 
MONTH, 1894. 

MEAN barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 3oth, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 11th, 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, 28th, 

Lowest temperature during the month, 3d, 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 16th, 

Least daily range of temperature, 11th, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Mean temperature of the dew point, 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.51 inch on ‘the 
1oth and 11th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 10. 

Number of clear days, 13, fair days, 10, cloudy days, 7. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest 

Thunder storms on the 4th, 20th, 28th. 

Hail on the 20th. 

Snow on the 6th, 7th, roth, 11th, 20th. 

Total snowfall in inches during the month, 2.2. 

Frost—a killing frost on the 3d. 

Lunar corona, 16th. 

Solar halos on the 3d, 18th, 26th. 

Lunar halo, 18th. 

Note.—Very light flurries of snow on the 6th, 7th, and 2oth, and a 
heavy snow storm on the roth and 11th, accompanied by strong wind 
from the Northeast. J. C., Observer. 

Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Fourth month 30. 


30. 52 
30.453 
29.403 
52.04 


I, C. MARTINDALE’s SCIENTIFIC COLLECTIONS.—At a 
recent meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy, Howard B. French, on behalf 
of the Smith, Kline, French Company, presented to the 
college a magnificent herbarium. In his presentation 
speech he said: ‘‘ This largest systematic herbarium in 
America was collected by the late Isaac C. Martindale, a 


| noted scientist and a member or the Academy of Natural 


Sciences of Philadelphia. It contains upwards of 200,000 
different plants and ferns gathered with the utmost care 
throughout the whole world—all named and classified 
systematically, fastened in a uniform manner on the best 
paper, and enclosed in handsome walnut cases made un- 
der the direction of Mr. Martindale. The collection had 
cost many years of untiring research.” 

The herbarium was received by Chairman T. Morris 
Perot forthe Trustees. After the reception of the gift, 
the Secretary was ordered to have engrossed resolution of 
thanks to be presented to the Smith, Kline, French Com- 


| pany and Howard B. French. 
The total number of | 


I. C. Martindale’s fine collection of butterflies has 
been added to the collection in the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. 


A Cuines—E Woman Nurse.—Probably the first Chi- 


| nese woman in this country to wish to qualify herself as a 
| nurse and doctor is Cy Yoke, of San Francisco. 


When 
a baby she was sold by her parents in China to highbind- 


ers, and by them brought to the United States. She was 
Mission, was 
raised and educated at a mission home, and has for the 


| past three years supported herself by nursing among the 
| Chinese. 


She feels so keenly her lack of knowledge in 
her chosen work that she is desirous of studying first in a 


| nurses’ training school and afterward at a medical college. 
| The chief difficulty in her way is the opposition of the 


other pupils in the nurses’ school, some of whom object 
In no country is a movement of this kind more desir- | 


to having a Chinese girl room with them, eat with them, 


The final 


decision in the matter rests with the board of lady 


| managers.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE women in New York opposed to woman suffrage have is- 
sued a statement setting forth the legal advantages now possessed by 
women over men in that State, notwithstanding the fact that the men 
make the laws. While a wife has absolute power to dispose of her 
roperty as she pleases, a husband cannot sell a wife’s dower in his 
hands}without her consent. A husband can be made to pay for necessi- 
ties supplied to his wife, but the latter is free from any liability for her 
husband. A wife can make a will as she pleases, but a husband can 
not will away her dower. A manis liable for arrest in a number of 
civil actions, but a woman is practically exempt from arrest in civil 
cases. A wife has identical rights as to guardianship of children with 
her husband. 


—Frances Willard and Lady Henry Somerset expect to secure 
3,000,000 signatures to the temperance petition which they will pre- 
sent to the heads of the different governments of the world. They 
will have a special steamboat, and will make a voyage quite ground the 
globe, getting signatures wherever they stop. 


—The strong facial resemblance which married couples often ac- 
quire after living together a long period of years, harmonious in thought 
and feeling, and subject to the same conditions of life, has often been 
commented upon. The Photographic Society of Geneva took the pic- 
tures of 78 couples for an investigation of this subject. The result was 
that in 24 cases the resemblance in the personal appearance of the hus- 
band and wife was greater than that of brother and sister; in 30 cases 
it was equally great, and in only 24 was there a total absence of re- 
semblance.—Z xchange. 


—Honolulu, (says Alice Walbridge Gulick, in an article in the 
Review of Reviews), has good schools and churches, a college, a pub- 
lic library, street cars, electric lights, good markets and commercial 
houses, a well-managed telephone system, a railroad, daily newspapers, 
beautiful sea bathing, and a healthful climate, as well as its refined and 
agreeable society. It has also a fine harbor, chiefly formed by the 
coral reef which surrounds most of the Island of Oahu, on whose 
southwestern side Honolulu is situated. The northwestern coast of 
Oahu is fringed by a range of steep mountains. These catch the mois- 
ture and send down their streams to water the fertile plain which 
makes the larger part of the island a garden where all the fruits and 
plants of semi-tropical climes can easily be made to grow. 


—William McClure Thompson, D. D., author of “ The Land and 
the Book,” died recently at Denver, aged eighty-eight. His book, 
which appeared in 1858,and was revised and republished twenty-eight 
years later, is said to have had a larger sale in Great Britain than any 
other except “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.’”’ Dr. Thompson was for forty-six 
years a missionary to Syria. 


—It is told that Mrs. Russell Sage, in presiding over a recent meet- 
ing held at her house, referred to the 27th chapter of Numbers as con- 
taining the first mention of woman’s rights. ‘In that chapter,’ she 
said, ‘‘ the daughters of Zelophehad came to Moses and told him how 
their father had died without any sons, and all the property was to be 
given to his brothers; and they asked for a share. You would think 
Moses could have decided easily enough, but he couldn’t, so he took 
it to the Lord. And what did the Lord say? Why, he said, ‘ Give 
the women their rights.’ And Moses did.”— Woman's Journal. 








—The Dominion W. C. T. U. is preparing to petition the Dominion 


THE discussion of the proposed Tariff bill continues in the United States. 
Senate. A great number of changes have again been made in it by the 
Senators of the majority, a committee having been at work on them for 
several days at the close of last week, and on the 6th. Some of these 
changes increase the rates of duty on imported goods over what 
had been proposed. It is now said that the bill will soon be passed ; 
on the other hand, doubts are still expressed concerning its passage at all. 


JOHN Jay, of New York, died in that city on the 5th inst., aged 77. 
He was the grandson of John Jay, chief-justice of the United States, and 
the son of Judge William Jay, who took a prominent part in the anti- 
slavery movement. He was himself, before the war, often counsel in 
fugitive slave cases. He was for some years minister to Austria, and a 
man of upright character and many high qualities. 


THE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania rendered a decision, on the 
7th inst., that there was no general law of the State permitting the erec- 
tion of * elevated ”’ railroads, and that consequently those proposed in 
Philadelphia could not be erected. 


More earthquake shocks have been experienced in Greece, but 
apparently without serious damage. One, described as “ severe,’’ oc- 
curred on the morning of the 6th, in Thebes, Livadia, and Atalanta. A 
violent trembling was felt in Northern Eubcea. 


THE arsenals of the English government, on one of the Bermuda 
Islands, were destroyed by fire on the 25th ult., many guns and other 
war material being destroyed. A large magazine was saved with diffi- 
culty. The loss is said to exceed $500,000. 


THE strike of bituminous coal miners continues, and much incon- 
venience and loss are being experienced in some quarters where the 
supply of coal on hand had been small. The strike of ‘‘ coke-workers ”’ 
in western Pennsylvania is also continued. 


THE man Coxey, who, with his “ army,’’ made a demonstration at 
Washington on the Ist inst., and was arrested, has been convicted in 
the court of that city of disorderly conduct. His counsel asked a 
new trial. 


AT the forty-second annual commencement of the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College in this city, on the 8th inst., the degree of Doctor of Medi- 


cine was conferred upon 52 graduates. Dr. Clara Marshall delivered 
the address to the graduates. 


quarrelling, or a tenth part of the wickedness there is.— 
L. M. Child. 





IF any man is able to convince me and show me that 
I do not think or act right, I will gladly change; for I 
seek the truth, by which no man was ever injured — 
Marcus Aurelius. 








HERE is but one way in the world to be 


sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 


NOTICES. 


*,* A conference, under the care of Burling- 
ton Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 


established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed | will be held at Mansfield, in Friends’ meeting- 


oil, and pure colors.* 
The following brands are 
are always absolutely 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“* BEYMER-BAUMAN ”’ (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

“* CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
* ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), 

“‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


“ JEWETT” (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsburgh). ‘*‘ KENTUCKY” (Louisville). 

*“* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

“*SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
*““ULSTER ” (New York). 

“UNION "’ (New York). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


house, on First-day, Fifth month 27, 1894, at 
2.30 o’clock p.m. All are cordially invited to 
attend. SAMUEL S. DECovu, Clerk. 





*,* The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting on Philanthropic Labor has appointed a 
public meeting on Fifth-day evening, Fifth 
month 17 (Yearly meeting week), at Race street 
meeting-house, at 7.45 o'clock, for the sub-com- 
mittees on The Indians, Peace and Arbitration, 
and The Colored People. It is proposed to 
occupy the time as follows : 

7.45 to 8.15, The Indians. 

8.15 to 8.45, Peace and Arbitration. 

8.45 to 9.45, The Colored People. 

It is expected that brief addresses will be 
made, and details will be given concerning the 
progress of the work. 





*,* Nottingham First-day School Union will 
meet at Oxford, on Seventh-day, Fifth month 26, 
at 10.30 a. m. 

The committee on exercises have arranged a 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly | good program. All interested are invited to 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


NATIONAL ILEAD CO., New York. 


attend and participate. 
HOWARD COATES, ) 5 
Lizziz H. Lincoin, f Clerk 
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FOR OVER-INDULGENCE 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Think of your head in the morning after a 


night’s hard labor, and take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate for speedy relief. 


*.* A Public Meeting, under the care of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in Race Street 
meeting-house, Third-day evening, Fifth month 
15, at 7.45 o'clock. 

Addresses will be delivered by Charles 
DeGarmo, on Temperance ; Edward H. Magill, 
on Tobacco; and by Charles Stabler, on Im- 
proper Publications. An essay will also be read 
by Agnes Woodman. 

By order of the Committee. 





*.* Friends desiring accommodations during 
the sessions of New York Yearly Meeting are | 
requested to communicate as early as possible 
with the undersigned, in order that suitable ar- 
rangements may be made for their comfort and 
accommodation Jos. A. BoGARDus, 

Chairman of Committee of Arrangements, 
167 Chambers St., N. Y. city. 

*.* An adjourned meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Association of First-day Schools within the 
limits of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 
be held in Race street meeting-house, Fourth- 
day, Fifth month 16, 1894, at 8 o'clock. An 
invitation is extended to all interested. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, ) - : 
BLANCHE L. Earty, jf “!rks- 





*_* Evening meetings during Fifth month are 
held at Race street, at 7.30 p. m. 

On Yearly Meeting First-day, meetings are 
also held at Green street and Girard avenue. 

*.* Quarterly and other meetings in Fifth 
month occur as follows : 


11. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 
12. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, O. 
14. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
16. Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting, | 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
19. Short Creek, Concord, O. 
21. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 


3. Stillwater, Somerset, O. 

. Duanesburg, New Baltimore, N. Y. 

. Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind. 

New York Yearly Meeting. 

Canada Half- Yearly Meeting, Pickering, 
Ont. 
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*,* The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia 
will be held at Race street meeting-house on 
Second-day evening, Fifth month 14, 1894, at 
7.15 o'clock, when the annual report will be 
read, and an election held for directors to serve 
for the ensuing year. 

SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


SILVER 


ELEC TIT CON 


AND 
UNLIKE 
OTHERS, IT 
SHINES WITHOUT eres 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
j It’s sold € 


post-paid, 15 cts. l everywhere, 
, 72 John St., New York 


A Shining Example 
Fr 


0 
TRUE 
MERIT, 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO. 
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on a Bottle. 


Raised from infancy to healthy, 
happy childhood, upon the —_ 
perfect substitute for mother’s milk 
—MELLIN’s Foop. This food con- 
tains all the nutritive properties of 
breast milk, without any of the in- 
jurious farinaceous substances found 
in many other infants’ foods. 


Mellin’s Food 


will make the weakest infant happy, 


robust and vigorous. 
Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
will be mailed free to any address, upon 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO.Boston, Mass, 


Ornamental 
and Plain Enameled | 


lron Bedsteads 


For Hospital, Institution, 
and Family Use. 
The Celebrated ey Woven Wire Mattress. | 
Wholesale and retail, at Lowest Prices. Send for 
Free Catalogue. Manufactured by 


ROBERT KELSO, 
254 S. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


REFRIGERATORS 


are now in season. 


The Perfection 


Is equal if not better than others. Prices, | 
$8.50 to $20.00. Chests, $6 to $12 


CONROW, 


903 and 906 MARKET STREET. 








JOURNAL. 


Abington Friends’ School, 





ore Grammar School, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to anyone desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Swarthm 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 


For circulars apply to . 
MBLER, Principal, 


LOUIS B. A 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Summer examinations for admission to Colle 
for year commencing Ninth Month 18, 1894, will 


| held at the College. Sixth Month 8th and 9th, 1894. 
| For particulars and catalogue, address, 


CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President. 


George School, 


| Prepares for business or college. 
| pomnety located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to —y college, 
or furnishing a good business education. e school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 


catalogue and particulars, address 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has perfect san- 
{tary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
ealthfully and 


m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
“a *CHAPP QUA MOUNTAIN puearUes, 
APPAQUA sf 
Chappaqua, N. Y 





WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.00 per week. Address 

G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 





Special Attention to Oculists’ Prescriptions. 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 
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For ‘Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE I8s—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


STREETS. 





© subscribed),. . . . 
Capital sh ql +  S He 
Sateen: °°: ‘Gee 


pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, perannum. - 


JoszepH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBeRT Morris EARLy, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ww. B. LANE, Zitle and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Miele Bite, Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 


Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
E. Coo; Sha) 


‘LANDRETHS’ 
Gardening Operations for May. 





During the past month the hardier vegetables 
have been sown, and by oe middle of the present 
one all will have been =. 

Beans, BusH, plant for succession ; LANDRETHS’ 
SCARLET are the best. Lima, CAROLINA, SEEK NO 
FURTHER, and other PoLE BEANS may now be 

ted. BEETS, Lone, sow. CABBAGE, set our ts 
and 7 seed for autumn supply. SuGAR CoRN, 
t. Pepper, plant. canal ee ae een 


Burrer, 
four inches. MELons, plant ; the best is DRETHS’ 
Boss and Lone Lieut IciIne ; among 
MusuMELons the Extra EaRty is the first to ripen. 
Parsnips, thin out, if ready. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
and Implement Warehouse, 
Nos. 21 and 23 8. Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. 








Religious Views of the Society of Friends, 


A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago Ninth month 19th, 1898 


By Howarp M., JENKINS. 


Leafiet, (23 , Size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, cents single copies; 50 cents for 25 ; 
75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mad at these 


prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


Practical Sanitary & Economic Cooking 
Adapted to Persons of Moderate 
and Small Means. 
BY MRS. MARY HINMAN ABEL. 
One of the Prize Essays papitshes by the the Ameri- 


can Public Health Association. ce, in paper 
binding, 25 cents; in cloth binding, 35 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 








Contai 
Photo’ we" of a 
A Buildings Statuary, 
Paintines, etc. with 
description, Bound in 
Fine Cloth, Leather 
and Corners, 
size 11 x (3 in. 
$2.60 
cop Ex 
“cae ct 





H.C.BODEN &CO, 


| MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
PRICES MODERATE. 





STATE, 






WARRANTS : 


“YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. EIGHT PER CENT. 





Fovertee te Investment wh 
585 Drexel Bulld’s, H. F. NEWHALL, fone’ Savings not 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 

8 F. BaLpERston. M. BALDERSTON. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
C Durable Work, Reliable Workmea. 


ELLIS. \qu'xorth 324 st. "12 N. 10th St. 
"RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buiuoers, ano Contractors 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1126 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace 





3. BR. RICHARDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 


~ CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 





Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 
H. C. idee & Ca. 
OPTICIANS. 


We do not attempt to make one style of Eye 
Glasses fit a// moses. We can supply ad/ styles. 
We make a specialty of filling Oculists’ Pre- 
scriptions, and our work is unexcelled for beauty 
of finish and proportion. 


H. C. BODEN & CO., 
S. E. Cor. 13th and Walnut Sts. 


COUNTY, SCHOOL an CITY 


taken, Trust Companies and indi- 






Loan Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 


HICHEST AWARD WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


| aA COSY HOME | 
mus! be well lighted, well heated, and well ventilated. 8 
The JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES will 
§ effect the latter two at less cost than any other system. 7 
3 EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., New York. 6 


SS SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No. 6. 





Sonat S Reliable “Seeds 


Have been planted by the most critical oe for over haffacentury. They are sure te grow, true te 
mame, and will save you money and 4 isappointment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Greenhouse. 


This is the year for ECO 


MY IN THE GARDEN. 


Send two canes for SaEERS a yen ia is SEEDS, for were ae make money by getting 


the best only. bes — New and Old in SE 
chiy ill 


crip.ons in cultivating, is 


and BULBS, It gives des 


ustrated in addition . »~ 3 colored plates on cover. 


IENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


PURE SPICES 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 
PERFECTLY PURE 
These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Fourth -nd Race Streets, 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 








Pee of oR Ee 


solr al si eateries 





_FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOU RN. AL. 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 


dighest of all in leavening strength.— 

Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


We Have the Plant. 


That is a 35 years experience in pleasingthe 
various tastes of the most fastidious, in relation 
to Tea and Coffee. Seven pounds of Ingram’s 
Fine Blended Roasted Coffee (whole or ground) 
delivered free to any railroad station where the 
five-cent package stamp can be used on the re- 
ceipt of 


TWO DOLLARS. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. | 


| P. THOMAS & SON may 'S 


Factory, Mantua Port, N. J. 


FERTILIZERS 


High-grade bone fertilizers have | 
become a necessity to ene 
farming. We aim to supply the de- | 
mand with goods that will return 
profitable results, and our increasing 
yearly sales is convincing proof of 
the merit of our goods. 

We manufacture special goods for | 
Potatoes and for Corn. 

Write for full descriptive circular, giving 
analyses of goods and testimonials. 


I. P. THOMAS & SON CO., 
2 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





«cas WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2802 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS “LINSPAR” 
are invited to inspect our 

| Spring Assortment of Hand Cameras. Our Specialty. 

aaa 1 a For Vestibules, Bath- 


| Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch St. | rooms, etc., in Relief. 





- | Sample of work in our window. 
Good Designs | 
cheep. to,” Selection by al aay Ex Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 
8 roll. 


to 50 cents 


| A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street, | 12 N, Eleventh Sty Phila, 


THE CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
G | R A R D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY wo PAU. 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on caniemniddeg 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate 





OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, — President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasu J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
a 
| EFFINGHAM 5, MORRIS, WILLIAM H. JE HENRY TATH ALLS | 
H. E TUCKER SSISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
WITLIAM H. GA AW. JOHN C. SIMS, 


Ww Ricitanps, FRANCIS L. GO PEMBERTON 8 - HUTCHINSON. 
GEORGE H. NcF ADDEN, 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST» COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but sedeumahie at 
y's of yaher dive 3 with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
ann receives deposits, — by check. 


DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, "Thomas Willams, Jr, John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac - —-. John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lipplacott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry _ 
eon Cen Bebe Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Maria P 


ieee | a4 * eck vt JA NDOWMENT INSURANOE 








This Company 
at actual Ner Coser. It is PurEL: a. 2 : . Be, ‘9ETEEN MILLIONs and a 


| SuRPius of over Two and a HatF MILLIONS. 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


The Provident Life and Trust Compan -_ of Philadelphia 
e 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, PULLY PAID. « 
OMSURES Lye ton GUA SaenTes, RECEIVES wee co s oerest ate. » ADMINIB- 
al ase smn se ee 
| Dueck a ton SOWkGENDS 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. LLBOP. 


— E NON-FORFEITABLE 





